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The torrent continues. There is more music being made than 
any one pair of ears will ever hear — and more, and more, 
and more, of every imaginable kind, and what to make of it all 
becomes less and less apparent Which is perhaps why, In too 
many places, they've given up making anything of it. They just 
react, and reach, as their guide, for critical habits learnt long 
ago. Once, no doubt, these ideas proved their worth, helping 
listeners seperate, distinguish, evaluate and explain. Now 
they're rarely more than meaningless phrases ("not as good 
as the last', "jazzy sax solo”, "a worthy addition to any 
collection’) which because they fail to address the concerns 
of most new music also fail to tell us much about old music. 

Regrouping would be a huge task, of course. If we want to 
rethink genre, to strip down recieved history and helrarchy to 
make sense of the ways creativity has subsequently run, the 
places intelligence or significance now resides, then the first 
step really is to listen to every record made. Rather than face 
up to this, we pretend to ourselves that there are no 
contradictions, though there clearly are. So we partition the 
music out into the usual sad little ghettoes, week after week 
make the usual sad little gestures. A paper will have a "jazz" 
critic, a "pop" critic, a "classical’ critic - to dole out praise and 
blame like marks in a spelling test Which ensures that key 
issues are ignored, and key music. No light is shed — the 
shadows stretch everywhere now. 

Seperation is obfuscation. And yet throwing everything — 
all music, high, low, dark, bright, popular, not — into a single 
critical space continues to baffle and even frighten us. Fans in 
one area feel more threatened than exhilarated. Curiosity 
loses its appeal. Doubts assail us. There's too much, i'll never 
catch up! What if everything we know about everything is 
WRONG? New Music? Don't bother me with it, with its 
manifestos and revolutionary challenge. Self-righteous 
hostility and denial follow. I know nothing about it but I know 
I'm not interested — and that I'm RIGHT not to be interested. 

The Wire is dedicated to challenging this view. We have to 
be. Of course it's true that things will be overlooked in a 
broad-focused publication that a specialist magazine can find 
space for. But anyone involved in any specialist area will know 
how quickly surprise turns to routine, how enforcing the limits 
of a specialism soon turns into a way of keeping out 
speculation or experiment or risk — what once seemed 
different becomes a narrow same. Without energy, without 
controversy, without passion, there is little point. The sheer 
bulk of music being made today muffles this fact, but renders 







■Ambient interfaces with Actual 
Reality shock! New trance, 
machine-part progressives 
Ultramarine (see feature on page 
24), Orbital and The Drum Club 
play a benefit for the people living 
under conflict in what was once 
Yugoslavia on 11 September at 
London's Brixton Academy. 
Ultramarine then go off on their 
own for a UK tour that includes 
dates in Bristol (16), Birmingham 
(17), Sheffield (18), Derby (20), 


Portsmouth (21), Manchester (23), 
London (24) and Bath (25), with 
more to be announced. . 

■Wednesdays at Nottingham’s Old 
Vic theatre are filled from now to 
December with the Autumn Jazz 
and Roots Mix. September sees R 
Cajun and the Zydeco Brothers (22) 
and the Zairean Sapeur talents of 
Mick Jo and the Soukous Gang (29) 
— expect fashion, expect dance. 
Future dates range from Jamaican 


guitarist Ernest Ranglan to Django 
Bates to John McLaughlin. Each 
show starts at 7.30pm. Details: 
0602 483500 

■Company Week-style 
improvisational sounds can be 
heard at the China Pig Club (every 
Wednesday, upstairs at the Rose 
and Crown, North London, 081 
986 7497). This month includes 
the likes of Nick Couldry in 
Conspiracy (15), Phil Minton and 
friends (22) and the guy who 
debuted aged 14 in Company a few 
years back, Alex Ward (29). 

■Mexican roots on the South Bank 
with two bands playing to and in the 
traditions — Mono Blanco revive 

four- string guitars, a harp and 



■Two dates in September from 
newly formed new technology duo 
Transient vs Resident (C Bywater on 


ivefom f|phoenix 


Commenting on the notorious Hells Angels 
murder at the 1969 Altamont Festival, Penny 
Stallings observed that, vile though the incident 
was, it brought home the fact that popular music 
was based around money and violence. Throw in 
sex and you have the full unholy trinity. With the 
first Phoenix Festival (in the rather unlikely setting 
of Stratford-upon-Avon), being sponsored by a 
condom company, the portents do not look good. 

As it turns out, the music produces some 
surprises, a few disappointments, and at least one 
major embarrassment The bad stuff comes first, 
with a leaden set from The Pharcyde. Why is it 
that rap so rarely works live? The wit and 
musicality of their Bizarre Me II album is lost in a 
sea of rap dichS, lazy rhyming and a terrible 
sound system. Missing the majority of a gripping 
performance from Hole only makes the 
experience more painful. If The Pharcyde show 
how wrong rap can go, Cypress Hill give cause for 
hope. With a canny regard for the right-on 
politics of the audience — the anti-police rants 
go down a storm — they build up an easy 
rapport and remind us all what rap is about 
clever rhyming over big beats. By contrast, House 
Of Pain are just tragic, turning in 4 charmless and 
mechanical set, while their offensive behaviour to 

behind the Oirish blarney they've built their 
career on. The Disposable Heroes Of Hiphopcrisy 


largely forego their more irritating politico-rant in 
favour of heavy funk, with real passion replacing 
the Student Gwant polemic. Their next release 

All The Buzzcocks had to do to go down a 
storm was turn up: that would have been enough 
for the thousands of faithfuls gathered to pay 
homage. Despite the fact that Pete, Steve and 
the other two are clearly among friends here, 
they resist a nostalgia trip in favour of a charming 
and earsplittingly loud set Ifs no coincidence that 
they're sounding more like The Ramones as time 
goes on: they have now moved to that same 
strange part of the rock 'n' roll universe — an 
area beyond meaningful criticism. This devotion 
to great pop music is reaching new heights in the 
next tent along, as Utah Saints produce a set of 
joyful, unashamed synth-pop. The audience was 
smiling, for God’s sake. 

Of course, nostalgia can be a dangerous thing; 
just look at Bjorn Again and Jamiroquai. Bjorn 
Again understand exactly what they're doing: they 
realise how sad it is that a pretend pop group can 
elicit such a manic response from such a vast 
crowd. Ifs a good joke, but really... the 70s are 
over. Someone should tell Jamiroquai. Actually, 
on the evidence of this performance, there's a 
few other things a best friend might mentioa The 
crowd of fashion Victims, colour supplement 
readers and other sorts greeted him as some sort 


of messiah, as opposed to a charisma-challenged 
white person who wishes he were black and sings 
platitudes rather badly. 

What a difference some hype makes. That 
same crowd is nowhere to be seen for a far 
superior performance from Snowboy & The Latin 
Section. Snowboy is a natural, giving a display of 
raw power as much as rhythmic subtlety, and 
carrying the audience through to a rousing 
"Theme From The Flintstones". Perhaps he 
should buy a stupid hat 

As the weekend progresses, certain things are 
becoming clear. The anarcho-squat traders 
selling bits of stale cake, out-of-date Mars bars 
and blankets that Oxfam would reject, in the 
"village" area of the festival site, are not nice 
people. Charging rip-off prices to a — literally — 
captive audience is fair enough, but doing so 
under the guise that the poor saps forking out for 
this garbage are funding a Brave New World is 
really too much. These are barrow boys with 
good PR. 

But then, maybe thafs all the punters deserve. 
According to the teen press, Festival Culture is 
the dawn of a new civilisation. Don't believe it In 
three days, they manage to turn the place into a 
toilet Face facts. This is not a window on a better 
world; ifs loads of young(ish) people getting 
drunk, taking drugs and listening to loud music 
Sounds good to me. DAVID LUBICH 










electronics and Circ — aka Martin 
Archer — on synthesiser). From 
Ambient to abrasive they play The 
Fenton, Woodhouse Lane, Leeds 
(16, at 8.30pm, £2/£l land The 
Untitled Gallery, Brown Street, 
Sheffield (17, at 8pm, £3/£2). 

■Drawing on folk musics and the 
likes of Jacques Brel and Bertold 
Brecht, Des de Moor will be 
appearing at the Caledonian Arms 
(21) with Sarah Collins on piano, 

and his own stuff — songs in Latin, 
jazz, avant-garde and other styles. 
Tickets £3.50/£2.50,8pm-11 pm 
at 419 Caledonian Road (071 700 
1448) and on 25 at The Cock 
Tavern, Phoenix Road, NW1, same 


■Jazz Cafe dates for September 
include smoooooth soul-jazz voice 
Will Downing, premiering tracks 
from his excellent new Island album 
(1-4), soulstress Des’ree (14) — 
also at Waterman’s (10) — fresh 
from the chart success of her 
Terence Trent D'Arby duet 
‘Delicate', LA inner city griots 
Freestyle Fellowship (20), and 
Jason Rebello’s Electric Band (25). 
The month ends with half-a-week 


of great drummer Billy Cobham (29 
September — 2 October). Box 
Office: 071 284 4358 



the Talvin Singh Super Band this 
month at the city’s Phoenix Arts 
Centre. He plays tabla and "effects' 

classical Indian to jazz and jazz- 
dance. Here he appears with an 
amazing-looking band including 
Courtney Pine and On-U Sound 
mixologist Adrian Sherwood (26 at 
7.30pm, tickets £6/£4). At the 


same venue, the Pan PrqlecC sees 
Mallika Sarabhai as choreographer 
and lead dancer to an original score 
byToshi Tsuchitori (previously 
associated with Peter Brook's 
Mahabharata and The Tempest). 
That's on 24 and 25 at 8pm. Box 
office: 0533 554854. 

■You might be surprised to leam of 
a new 20,000-seater stadium in 
South London, aptly called The New 
London Stadium. Off the Old Kent 
Road in Zampa Road, SE16, It will 



open its programme with a one-off 
show from the, well, legendary, 
James Brown on August Bank 
Holiday Monday (30). Stadium box 
office: 071 231 9999. 

Competition Winners 

Congratulations to the winners of 
our July competitions. Africando 
CDs go to Sarah Stone, Cardiff; K 
Gammond, Kidderminster; RL 
Toombs, London; Brian Nissim, 
London; Ann Lee, London. Jazz 

time!) CDs go to Edward H Kitchen, 
Derby; WWong, London; Peter 
Hanes, Middlessex; Barry Burns, 
Glasgow; Philip Clarkson, London. 
Deep Blues CDs and videos go to 
Arun Dias Bandaranaike, Sri Lanka; 
Ken Jones, Altrincham; I Grindley, 
Essex; Robert Stevenson, Essex; Phil 
Hulme, Exeter; R Corbett, 

Newcastle Upon Tyne; Adam Clark, 
Bristol; J Metti, Worcestershire; T 
Laycock, Newcastle; Maria Surwaga, 
London. Your prizes will be 
despatched to you as soon as 
possible. Winners of our August 
competitions will be announced in 


letter from 

Santiago 

There are Casa de la Troves, or Houses of Song, throughout 
Cuba but the first was founded in Santiago de Cuba. It's 
barely more than a hole In the wall just off the main square 
and yet it houses and nurtures one of Cuba's greatest 

Capital of Orlente province and Cuba’s second city, 
Santiago is also the island's main eastern port and is 
surrounded by the Sierra Maestra mountains which sheltered 
Fidel Castro and his band of rebels as they held out in the 
sugar cane fields before marching on Havana in 1959. These 
same mountains cultivated the son, Cuba’s national rhythm 
and precursor of what is known throughout the world as 
salsa. In the Casa de la Trova they cherish this cultural 
heritage, passionately protecting the authenticity of their son 
against change. Traditional groups (comprising singers, the 
small, three-stringed tres guitar, bongos, wooden clave 
rhythm sticks, guiro scraper and trumpet) are paid by the 
state and play free concerts every day of the week, morning 

The walls of the Casa de la Trova are wood-lined and hung 
with photographs and paintings of son heroes such as Beny 
More and musical legends such as Pepe Sanchez, who 
championed the heady romance and passion of the seductive 
bolero style. Many of the young men in the cracked and 
faded photographs still play in the Casa de la Trova today. 

The average age of the group Los Estudiantinas de Invasura 
(The Invading Students) is around 70. Their timbales player, 
Papitin, is 75 and has been playing at la Trova since his youth. 
To prove it, there is a large, peeling black and white 
photograph of him on the wall behind the stage. Papitin also 
works as the doorman. Propped up by day in his ubiquitous 
straw hat he quietly watches out for mischief-makers, a living 
portrait in the gallery around him. 

At weekends, festivals and special occasions La Casa de la 
Trova sets up a stage in the street outside and the bands play 
under the stars. Old folk settle on benches and fan 
themselves in the heat of the night between numbers. This is 
the music of their youth. Old men with bright eyes and lizard 
tongues, stoked up on local rum, shamelessly chase girls for a 
dance. Gracious couples move instinctively and joyously to 
music they have known all their lives. 

Luisa, who was a clandestina rebel fighter when she was a 
young girl, has run the Casa de la Trova since the 60s and 
fiercely protects its traditions. 'When we are in the Casa de la 
Trova we are always laughing. We are always having a fiesta. 
And we forget for a moment that we are in the middle of a 
very difficult economic situation, or the ’special period’ as we 
call it The music transports us.” JO SHINNER 
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"Mister David," says the black-suited gentleman kneeling opposite me in 
Yokohama restaurant. He bows low. Wrestling with the awkwardness of 
the words, he adds, "Circadian rhythm* as an ambiguous postscript “Mmm, 
Incus Records; I respond, slightly drunk by this point and feeling queasy 
from the effects of eatingnotto, a fermented bean concoction of unsettling 
stickiness bouqueted with the aroma of decaying underwear. ‘What do you 
do?' I ask. ‘Noise music,’ he answers. 'Electronic devices.' He mimes what 
could be the action of dismembering a moose with a power saw. "Maxi¬ 
mum volume. But I love nature sounds too.' 

A few nights later, I am in a similar restaurant in Hiroshima, having deliv¬ 
ered a lecture with Max Eastley in an open-plan, hi-tech office which is not 
only 'soothed" by constant background music but additionally refreshed 
by the intermittent tweetings of electronic birdsong. Max and I are making 
our fourth stop in a short performing and lecture tour (sculptural installa¬ 
tion as well, in Max’s case) which veers from art galleries and theatre 
spaces to colleges and department stores in Kobe, Tokyo, Yokohama and 
Hiroshima. 

Slightly tipsy once more, we are talking to Mr Yoshinaga, the black-suit¬ 
ed medical officer of an office equipment manufacturing company named 
Itoki. Haruyuki Yoshinaga is a neurologist by training. One of his many in¬ 
terests is stone xylophones. I tell him about Neddy Dick, the Yorkshireman 
who made his own lithophone at the beginning of this century from stones 
picked out of the River Swale. Mr Yoshinaga nods sagely. Despite their very 
different view of the world, many Japanese empathise with the English and 
their engagement with landscape and nature through art 

The Japanese, however, have the technology. Invited to perform at Xe¬ 
bec Hall, a centre for sound art and environmental musics on the port is¬ 
land of Kobe, near Osaka, Max and I feel, at odd moments, like pre-literate 
native peoples exposed for the first time to moving pictures. While Max ex¬ 
plores the potential of a video camera roughly half the size of a Cuban cig¬ 
ar, I enquire about the most convenient method for playing my DAT tapes. 
'We can transfer them onto CD this morning and trigger them by MIDI," 
says Mr Shimoda, the infinitely resourceful planning director of Xebec 
That sounds reasonable,' I say, as casually as possible. 

Nobody who visits Japan can resist technology anecdotes. In the souvenir 
and cake shops which line the route to Itsukushima shrine on Miyajima Is¬ 
land, it is amusing to hear ‘hello" and ‘thankyou" spoken by voice chips ac¬ 
tivated as you pass through the beam of an electronic eye. Having the tran¬ 
quillity of the Shinto shrine blasted apart by deafening martial synthesiser 
music at closing time is not so funny. 

Sound design plays an important role in the constant movement that 
characterises Japanese street society and public spaces: traffic signals 
chirp omithologically or play synthesised folk tunes; water sounds rush 
along tunnels; sliding gates on the Shinkansen ‘bullet train" platforms play 
computer game melodies; deranged loops of hard-sell hysteria blare from 
the doorways of electronic discount shops; background music plays unbid¬ 
den in hotel rooms until silenced. At NADI sound design laboratory in Kobe, 
Yoshlhiro Kawasaki records ambient sounds, collaborating with sound 
artists such as the American Bill Fontana and Germany's Rolf Julius, as well 
as participating in a remarkable radio project called St GIGA. 

‘I made sound systems for public spaces,' says Kawasaki, explaining his 
entry into the sound world. "At the time I thought, how about sound? I start¬ 
ed to think about the sound surrounding me. In Japan, there are a lot of 
spaces where music plays, like the Muzak system. It’s a kind of masking. 
Now I think it’s too much. Now we must start to think again about environ¬ 
mental sound. In the big station at Osaka, in the morning they play bird 
singing. Sometimes it is very strange. People rush to their companies. They 
don’t speak, they walk like robots. If s a kind of surrealistic scene.' 

The infatuation with Japan as a kind of robotopia, a Blade Runner world 
of crackling neon, hybrid language and artificial environments may be 









somewhat tired, yet these images are ubiquitous. Travelling on the 
Shinkansen from Hiroshima to Kobe I saw a building with "Offworld” writ¬ 
ten in neon on the roof, and on nights of teeming rain in Yokohama and 
Tokyo, kanji characters fizz in dark alleys and loom over the skyline, mes¬ 
sages inscribed in light by an electronic deity. 

Science fiction aside, what is evident, even if only in nonsensical, feel¬ 
good marketing slogans, is an overwhelming desire for evolution into some 
different form of life. The so-called 'Three F philosophy of one conve¬ 
nience store sums it up. 'When today's life style exists free from uniformal 
patterns, our store itself is a message for the people of a new kind, - each 
shopping bag proclaims. 

St GIGA is a more serious manifestation of this urge. Devised four years 
ago by Hiroshi Yokoi, a pioneer of 24-hour FM radio transmission in Japan, 
this is the first Japanese satellite station. Programmed according to tidal 

principles which would be regarded in the UK as symptoms of delusional 
mania. ‘We are about to enter a period of major historical change not often 
witnessed in the long history of mankind,' writes Mr Yokoi in the radio sta¬ 
tion handbook. "I believe that people involved in media have an important 
obligation to fulfil. That is to truly grasp the spirit of the period. And at the 
same time to use their imaginative powers and practical skills to create a 
'dream tide’.’ 


The main target audience of St GIG A, Hiroshi Yokoi claims, are 'children 
still housed in their mother's womb * Included in these broadcasts to a de¬ 
mographic sector thus far ignored by even the most pestilential consumer 
research vultures are the recordings of Yoshihiro Kawasaki. These include 
tapes of ancient Buddhist ceremonies held in Nara, ambient soundscapes 
and recordings of an Edo-period (1603-1867) garden feature called the 
Suikinkutsu. 

After learning about the Suikinkutsu, I am keen to see it for myself. Mr 
Kawasaki’s assistant, Kana Kobayashi, takes me on a daytrip to Kyoto. Dur¬ 
ing this whirlwind raid on Zen temples, stone gardens, moss gardens and 
patisseries, she takes me for a walk around the chirping “nightingale floor 
of Ninomaru Palace. Designed to reveal the presence of assassins, this art¬ 
ful construction of cramps and nails under the floorboards only seems to 
squeak when somebody else is moving, leaving me with the eerie imprefc- 
sion that I am floating on Mr Yokoi's “dream tide'. 

The highlight of Kyoto, however, is the Suikinkutsu. Set in one corner of a 
small but exquisite garden named Zuishun in, this turns out to be a stone 
basin mounted over an inverted pot. The pot is set in an underground 
drainage system of stones and as water drips into the basin, this acts as a 
resonating chamber. The sound is minute, so quiet in fact that we deaf 
creatures of the contemporary world are provided with a bamboo listening 
pole. After a short period of listening to the haphazard drips, transformed 
as they are by the acoustic resonances of the pot and the bamboo, all audi¬ 
tory experiences become heightened. Ms Kobayashi and I sit for an hour in 
the garden, eating a green jelly sweet, drinking Japanese tea and watching 
carp jumping. Not that it occurred to me at the time, but The Move's "I Can 
Hear The Grass Grow" seems hallucinogenically appropriate. 

Returning home, this is when you listen to all the CDs, DATs and cassettes 
that various musicians have pressed into your hands. There was the hand¬ 
made wooden box, Unity Sound, containing a DAT tape and five tiny paper 
sheets of information, given to me by sound engineer and physicist Minoru 
Sato. “This work is made by the noise of bad contact electricity,’ is the de- 







The effect was eerie and unsettling. I 
walked in off the humid, unbelievably 
hot Montreal street into the cool dark 
dance-hall where at the far end, 
bathed in blue light, a tenor saxist in a 
double-breasted suit oozed 'The Very 
Thought Of You" I might have stepped 
into 1944.1 needed a shave, a bour¬ 
bon, and a slap from a leggy blonde... 

Or maybe it was just the unexpected 
pleasure of hearing Scott Hampton 
serve up a familiar dose of mellow 



Art Lange travels up to Vancouver and 
Montreal, and reports from two of the best 


If Montreal Is mainly a supermarket 
of easy-to-digest party-tunes, Van- 

known. By importing plenty of Euro¬ 
pean radicals — like the heavy 
metal/free improv Koch/Schutz/Stud- 
er trio, the Dutch Clusone Trio, and the 
entire George Grawe Grubenklang 
Orchestra, as well as a host of down¬ 
town New York rabble-rousers, the 
festival was assured of mix-and- 
match aggregations of spontaneous 



(and most exhausting) music test 
Northern hemisphere. 


























Teenage Fandub may take their 


inspiration from the early 70s, 
the most unloved era in rock, but 


as Ben Thompson found when he 

backtothe future 

spoke to them, they're 


altogether nicer, smarter and 


more intriguing than some of 
their less history-smitten 


A piano-only version of Elton John's "Rocket 

Man" playsin the bar of an anonymous sort of hotel on the Bayswater Road 
in Central London. An old blind man walks out of the front door and into the 
street. Another one follows him, and then another, and then two more, 
hands resting on each other's shoulders like the trunks of a family of ele¬ 
phants. These are the Five Blind Boys of Alabama, and they are about to get 
onto their minibus. The great gospel troupe are not the only legendary fig- 


contemporaries. Adam Lawrence 


colours them cuddly. 


Army are here as well. 

Teenage Fandub return from having their photos taken in the park; 
oblivious both to the dust of musicology swirling about them, and the pres¬ 
ence of a copy of Big Star's second album in the Record & Tape Exchange 
down the road for only £5. They are four amiable Glaswegians; Norman 
Blake, Gerry Love, Raymond McGinley and Brendan O’Hare. I remember 
Billy Joel once, on Radio One's tly Top 12, telling Paul Gambaccini how he 
and his friends used to sit around listening to new Beatles songs trying to 
guess who was singing. It is fun doing that with Teenage Fandub tunes too, 
because Norman has obviously got the best voice but for some reason 
seems determined to let the others take the microphone. Another striking 
thing about this band is that it is possible to sing several of their songs out 
loud in the car, from memory, with great confidence, before realising that 
you're singing them all to the same tune. 

An unrepentant rock classicism — seeing Big Star and The Beatles, Neil 
Young and Dinosaur J r as the be-all and end-all, saying "things that are in¬ 
novative are usually crap"—would seem to make Teenage Fanclub the ul¬ 
timate non-lVre band. But they are more than just The Black Crowes it's 
OK to like. They are a distinctive and magical pop phenomenon whose intu¬ 
itive way of expressing themselves as a group, and of considering the rela¬ 
tionships between men and women ("she says she don't do drugs but she 
doesthepiir,"thenagainyou'reiustaliick...youthinkTmnicebutl'mnor) 
can pull you up short, just when their gently swaggering harmonies seem at 

The next single, "Norman 3", will have come and, probably, gone by the 
time this appears. Teenage Fanclub have been close enough to the fallout 
from Nirvana's big bang to be pleased rather than sorry about not being as 





to concern them much. How else could they have released 1991's 
raggedly unappetizing instrumental album The King (a follow-up, tenta¬ 
tively entitled McQueen is being given serious consideration) just when the 
big time threatened? How else could they have (just) released a single 
whose opening lines are ‘Come on over, break some bread, dose the win¬ 
dow and we'll lay on the bed"? This is the sort of music Blue Oyster Cult 
might have made if they had been nice people and Scottish. 


Hadrian’s Wall is, famously, madeoutofrock. 

In the post-Husker Du, post-Dinosaur era, no English band has yet man¬ 
aged to grapple successfully with the new model American guitar squall, 
but Scottish groups have done so apparently without effort. There must be 
some truth in the cliche about Caledonia being closer in spirit to America 
than to England—continental drift or ‘something in the watef are insuffi¬ 
cient explanation. "American music has always been big in Scotland,' says 
a Fandub spokesman. ‘I think it's because Elvis got off the plane at Prest¬ 
wick Airport on his way to Germany." 

Playing in America, as employees of David Geffen, are they conscious of 
themselves as the latest in a long line of Brits taking the music back home? 
‘It doesn't really feel any different playing in America. We just try to enjoy 
ourselves—ask where all the record shops are and go shopping. This atti¬ 
tude that music is some sort of competition between Britain and America is 
bullshit. We’ve been criticized a lot for liking American groups, but we just 
happen to think that the best groups around over the past few years have 
been American." 

There is a satisfying irony in the fact that Big Star, Teenage Fandub’s 
most oft-cited inspirations, were American anglophiles, whose Beatles- 
and Kinks-inspired songs were considered unpatriotic and outdated in 


their own time. The opportunity to share a studio with their hero is one no 
fandub would pass up. Big Star's Alex Chilton was not a disappoint¬ 
ment ‘We were watching every move his hands made and what he did on 
the effects board just to see how he played all his little guitar parts. He 
played this chord and we said 'that was a great chord' and he said 'yeah, 
Carl (Wilson) showed me that. He was friends with the Beach Boys! He told 
us how one night he was staying with Dennis and Charlie Manson was there 
and he told Alex to go and get him some milk, so Alex told him to fuck off.' 

Teenage Fandub were not born with blue firebird guitars in their mouths. 
Their mid/late 80s prototype, The Boy Hairdressers, were spawned by a 
post-Postcard Glasgow underground upon which the rosy glow of hind¬ 
sight has yet to settle (‘That was a difficult time for pop music; struggling to 
compete with the Rubik's cube"). This ancestry is held in a general disre¬ 
spect they do not subscribe to. "We thought we were alright—all the songs 
on A CathoTrcEducation [Teenage Fandub's great, scruffy, tune-saturated 
debut] were Boy Hairdressers' songs so anyone who thinks one band are 
good and the other is crap are totally wrong.’ 


This band are not immune to misapprehension. 

They are still smarting from having a planned interview for The Guardian 
being cancelled on the grounds that they are too "boy-rock". ‘We found 
that offensive. We know the people at K Records really well, we put a single 
out with them which sold lots of copies, we helped finance Riot Grrrl!" The 
only other thing I have seen them so upset by was an outbreak of Carter- 
style yobbishness in the crowd at a London show, when someone decided 
it would be amusing to shout out ‘you fat bastard’ at the Fandub's roadie 
and part-time fiddle player. Norman was genuinely angered by this, grab¬ 
bing the microphone and abusing the offender with surprising venom, be¬ 
fore asserting with real fervour that the man in question was, "not a fat bas¬ 
tard, but a very fine human being." 

This is a group with no respect for obnoxiousness and no need for dis¬ 
play. Their benign, non-aggressive masculinity, reflected in the absence of 
unsavoury boys own/men only vibrations at their shows, and a female fol¬ 
lowing too large to be explained solely in terms of their rugged good looks, 
setsTeenage Fandub apart from cock-rock tradition. 

‘The Beatles weren't like that either, though." Are they sure about that? 
"Something definitely went wrong in the early 70s. Music became a career 
then and people saw they could base a whole life around it and they began 
to take advantage of that" So would one of the band's intentions to be to 
return to that sort of non-macho, non-careerist innocence? ‘Yes. We’re a 
pop group—[assumes high-flown voice] in the classical sense.’ 

If there was ever any doubt of this — which there wasn't — Teenage 
Fandub's new album Thirteen (Creation) would be the end of it. The lurch¬ 
ing guitar line that crops up throughout their recorded output, often called 
‘Heavy Metal" with a number after for reference, clips into the massive 
harmony-swaddled “Hang On‘, which is the sort of thing The Beach Boys 
would have done if they were any good. As time has gone on, Teenage 
Fandub have not shrugged off their influences, but wilfully moved closer to 
their spirit There are fwo songs here with a debt to The Byrds' "Chestnut 
Mare". Another, the inappropriately titled ‘The Cabbage - , boasts a guitar 
sound so cheesy Peter Frampton would enjoy it with a Tuc biscuit. It also 
features the immortal inner dialogue, "Are we together? I guess we're not. 
Doyoustillwantme? That's what I thought." 

Is there a level of borrowing from the past that they would find unaccept¬ 
able? What is it, if anything, that separates Teenage Fandub from heritage 
rockers like, well, The Black Crowes? ‘The main difference between us and 
them would have to be if you listen to their album you can say, 'Here’s the 
Faces song, here's the Stones song, here's the Led Zeppelin song'. We on 
the other hand would never intentionally try to mix a song like the one we 
ripped itoff from—we prefertodo itdifferentlyso noone notices." □ 
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O ne of the 7 or 8,000 things I love about HipHop is its elegance, its 
nuanced restatement of youthful black aesthetics in a world which 
confidently assumes no such thing exists. De La Soul, ATribe Called 
Quest, KliD — the debut albums of all these groups project a hermetic, 
abstruse, private complexity, as if each had rethought history, philosophy, 
sexuality and style in a language they weren't about to decode for even a 
second. Never forget the puzzlement resistance and almost helpless mis¬ 
reading which greeted De La Soul — The Pharcyde provoke the same re¬ 
sponse. Scanning an old music paper a while ago, I came across now-van¬ 
ished white geeks They Must Be Giants. They were discussing De La Soul’s 
'This Is A Recording'. How, they were asking at length, could De La Soul 
possibly know anything about self-reference—this was Cagean mise-en- 
abyme shit Negroes were getting themselves into, the assumptions and 
implications of 'This Is A Recording" by definition going right over its own 
creators’ heads. Witness the Giant conclusion: De La Soul couldn't know 
what deep waters they were getting into. Because, presumably, everyone 
knows niggers can’t even spell aesthetics, let alone detonate, complicate, 
refute or levitate the stuff. 

If it was worth bothering to exhume their asshole corpses, we could re¬ 
vive ’em and force 'em to listen to The Pharcyde's classic debut Bizarre 
Ride II The Pharcyde. And take pictures of their little rotting green heads ex¬ 
ploding in mindblasted disbelief—because there has never been a group 
like The Pharcyde in the history of reproducible sound. 

To listen to them Is to arrive in the same anomalous zone of sheer imagi¬ 
native totality as De La Soul and Tribe and KMD projected you into, to be 
sure. But then—on the third hand—the conceptual detail of the album is 
so frighteningly dense (right down to the way the song titles all thread to¬ 
gether on the reverse-sleeve — shades of Calvino); and on the fifth hand 
there’s the way the intricacies of sonic impossibility explode, the way the 
aural superstructure of the music is sent crashing and toppling by the 
verve and dash of Black voices travelling faster than the speed of thought 
The four group members all live together in a house they call The Phar¬ 



cyde Manor in South Central, LA. Romye (say it: Rome Eye) Robinson 
speaks as he raps, with a keening and manic yet also feathery and forlorn 
agitation, as if his mind is always processing too much information. Tre 
"Slim Kid' Hardison, who is barely there at all while we talk, can just about 
focus — he’s slower, more pensive, seemingly shyer. Imani “Darky Boy" 
Wilcox is pugnacious and sardonic, while Derek “Fatlip” Stewart, with his big 
eyes and beseeching hands, was something very like the girl's favourite 
when they played the Jazz Cafe last month. His style is heartbreakingly 
sensitive. On record, they come across as a throng, a maelstrom, an eager 
mass. If one of HipHop's presiding metaphors for the last two years has 
been Chuck D’s much-quoted CNN allusion, then skits, those minute-long 
micro-dramas that fall between album tracks, function as adverts, mo¬ 
mentary digressions, deliberately woozy and oblivion-bound, breaking up 
the ever-vigilant watchfulness of rap as a news correspondent network. 
The Pharcyde’s innovation has been to move the digressive spirit of the skit 
into the centre of the audiodramatic whirl, tilting everything towards wild 
exaggeration, towards a blend of the poetic and the ridiculous. For exam¬ 
ple, 'Its Jigaboo Time” is a riff on the retransmission of stereotypes from 
the cartoon unconscious of the US via MTV: 

Imani ( background\ offset ): Show me some teeth, bay-beeeehh! 

Voice off: Canyoustickthatassouti? Can you stick that ass out!? 

Voice offset Waaahhaaurrgghhi! 

Romye: Okay, can you bug your eyes out a little bit I mean real ghetto? OK, 
we’ll shoot the video here, we need a street area. 

(Piano: Absurd dramaticflourish. Drums: Titanic roll. Crescendo. Pause ) 
Romye (Sad and yet strangely exhilarated): But we’re all jigaboos... 

Skits like this, Romye explains, were all done in a single day. Other tracks 
took weeks to complete, the album in the end taking eight months. 'What 
we used to do was that our producer, J .Swift, would come in and just play 
songs all the time, different bits of songs. And then we'd come in and do 
stuff overitandthengobackoverandoveruntilwelikedwhatwehad'The 
drawling, drunk-in-the-afternoon ‘Atlantic 01/ feel of the album comes 
not just from the Liberace-quoting piano of J.Swift but also from the easy- 
with-that-drum-roll patter of the veteran drummer JMD, once of The Gap 
Band and Willie Bobo. A member of the session crew the Underground 
Railroad, you can find his name on albums by Freestyle Fellowship and 
Madkap, two similarly individual LA-based groups. It's JMD who’s also re¬ 
sponsible for the lightfingered jazz feel of the whole album. Says Tre, 'We 
used to be at this place, SCU, a kind of development place for new groups 
like Uptown, but with no Heavy D or anything, much smaller.’ 

Romye takes up the story. 'In the basement JMD had all these records, 
oh my God, thousands and thousands, a whole gang of records all alpha¬ 
betized — Cannonball Adderly, Nat [Adderly], Coltrane. Atfirst we weren't 
interested but then we just started listening and digging in the crates and 
we still haven't finished yet.' 

The next time The Pharcyde reach London, the odds are they’ll be disap¬ 
pointed and irritable. They’ll have encountered so many ignorantly buzzing 
They Would Be Gnats that their next record will be a brilliant dismantling of 
the premises of this first one. Which is why you should seize the time 
they’ve made their own, and listen to them now KOD WO ESHUN 


The Pharcyde 
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of the great misgivings I had when I started composition was that I didn’t re¬ 
ally have a feel for Western classical art music: I don't just look at a Mozart 
score and go all gooey. Alvin would say no, you pull on whatever your cul¬ 
tural baggage is. That might be the history of Western art music or non-Eu¬ 
ropean musical tradition, but it can also be science, literature, cross-word 

In 1990 Collins got his first commission from the New York State Coun¬ 
cil On The Arts. 'I finally had enoughmoney to do something more extrava¬ 
gant,’ he says referring to It Was A Dark And Stormy Night In this piece (re¬ 
leased last year on Trace Elements), he took the opportunity to concen¬ 
trate on issues not only integral to his own work but also to the sample-sat¬ 
urated culture generally. What constitutes originality? Where does creativ¬ 
ity lie? The text which drives the piece—triggering backwards guitar and 
electronic percussion and cueing instrumental parts — is all plundered 
quotes, building to a profound meditation on this complex, thorny and 
highly (post) modern subject. Its a pinnacle achievement. Other current 
projects include a CD of duets with designer of the triple-belled mu- 

Nicolas 

Collins 

brass deconstruction 

tantrumpet and curator at New York's The Kitchen, Ben Neill; a commis¬ 
sion for Dutch radio; and a new MIDI version of the Trombone Propeller. 
(He’s also the new Artistic Director at Amsterdam’s Steim Studios.) 

Like another 70s minimalist, Steve Reich, Collins is currently working on 
an opera project with his wife. Bride Of Devil's Must is his second New 
York State Council commission. It’s based on Johnny Carson's 70s talk 
show where schizophrenics would display their multiple personalities to 
the host: "Hello, my name is Jane Smith but I have 17 other personalities* 
Singers Shelley Hirsch and Barbara Noska play the possessed performers. 
For the piece, they are required to wear personal stereo radio headsets, 
which Collins has customised, replacing the tuner facility with a mercury 
switch installed in the headsets which changes the radio frequencies as the 
performers tilt their heads. Their "personalities" change with these switch¬ 
ing frequencies. These changes are signalled to the audience as the per¬ 
formers react (ie sing along) to the sounds they hear through the head¬ 
phones. The cut-up karaoke which results can be private or public, as 
Hirsch and Noska use hand-held gating switches to patch the received sig¬ 
nals into the auditorium’s PA system (or not, as the case may be). 

"It's like when you get a tin of canned soup,’ Collins says of his hi-fi modi¬ 
fications, "you always feel like throwing something in, you know, a little 
tabasco. Maybe I just have a messy personality, but it’s very difficult for me 
to leave something completely alone. There's always a temptation to tweek 
a little bit. It'sa question of personalization." PHIL ENGLAND 


Ntoias Collins performs at London's Conway Hall on 19 September. 
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Uftramarine 


The Kinks used to sing songs about village green preservation societies. At 
the time everyone thought them terribly English (whatever the word 
means). Since then, pop and its theorists have worked hard to push the in¬ 
ternationalist aspect of the music, and Englishness has become synony¬ 
mous with miserablism (Morrissey), deviance (Suede) or rilly-dilly-rasp- 
berry-o songs on the lawns of St Custards (with a nod to molesworth one). 

Ultramarine talk about Englishness a lot Their new album, United King¬ 
doms (Blanco Y Negro), features King Arthur, Guinivere and Merlin on its 
sleeve. Robert Wyatt, a quintessential voice of Englishness, sings on it — 
even dresses up as Arthur for the video. In their minds at least, there exists 
no confusion over this problematic adjective: Englishness, they say, is about 
humour, joy and spontaneity. 

Ultramarine—Paul Hammond and Ian Cooper—area duo worthy of at¬ 
tentive curiosity. Re-locating from their native Essex to south-east London, 
they hit on an area rich in modem urban folk outfits (Band of Holy Joy, 
Carter USM, The Levellers). Naming themselves after (1) an album put out 
by a previous band of theirs called A Primary Industry, (2) a book by Mal¬ 
colm Lowry, and, coincidentally, (3) a brand of Mexican tequila, they make 
music that has variously been described as “sexily sublime", 'slinky, myste¬ 
rious Techno’ and, more hopefully, the connection "between hi-tech 
dance and early 70s pastoralism". 

The pastoralism referred to lies in the combined oeuvre of Soft Machine's 
Wyatt, Kevin Ayers, Caravan—the so-called Canterbury scene who were 
revered for their generally off-the-wall, pluralist approach to making mu¬ 
sic. Ian attributes Ultramarine's connection to the Canterbury sound to the 


others. Recent gigs have featured Caravan's Jimmy Hastings. Their previ¬ 
ous album, Every Man And Woman Is A Star, which was released in two 
separate editions on Brainiak and then Rough Trade, featured Wyatt sam¬ 
ples and an Ayers lyric called ‘Weird Gear". Star was preceded in 1990 by 
a first album, Folk, and an EP, Wyndham Lewis, for Disques Du Crepuscule, 
which established the duo's characteristic mesh of acoustics, electronics 
and large open spaces. 

Ian is quick to point out that United Kingdoms is their first "professional" 
album. "Starwas written very much in our spare time over a period of 18 
months. We both had jobs—me in marine insurance, Paul in publishing— 
and It was only as a result of the deals with Blanco Y Negro and EMI Pub¬ 
lishing that followed Sarthat we were able to go Into Ultramarine full time.’ 

Whereas their earlier work was categorised under the vague heading of 
Ambient House alongside The Orb and (perhaps) The Grid, United King¬ 
doms is intended to inhabit an entirely different soundscape. 'Star looked 
back toa kind of fantasy escape-land. This new album we feel to be harder, 
more real, earthy," says Ian. "We weren't exactly playing at blending 
acoustic and electronic sounds before, but we were still experimenting in a 
lot of ways. This time, to a far greater degree, we knew exactly what we 
wanted and we got it." 

What they wanted, says Paul, goes far beyond an increased dexterity with 
their instruments. It involves the gently sardonic provocation that the al¬ 
bum’s title affords. The implied multiple kingdoms are highly intentional. 
"It’s an ironic title; there are disunited kingdoms all over Europe, and there 
are places — particularly sound spaces — where several kingdoms over- 
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Shadows 


Topping The Indi Charts 

When Bhangramuffin suddenly burst out a while back, with fine young men 
like Fun-Da-Mental, it seemed fair enough that everyone said, This is what 
we've been waiting for. Asian-Brit culture finally steps into the limelight 
The kids of the sub-continent get their window of cutn’mix opportunity. 
And the fact that there was a trade-off within the revolution, wherein 
bhangra declared itself after all a cadet branch of rap-reggae, well, isn’t 
compromise always part of a pop-move? It leaves Sheila Chandra s 

Monsoon, then on her own, she cruised the charts — "Ever So Lonely' — 
determined to make a music that burst out of the plastic heart of George 
Harrison, and failed. The world heard curryhouse playback pop, and ig¬ 
nored her. So she bided her time, teamed up with Steve Coe's IndiPop la¬ 
bel, and — after a few tries at it — made Quiet!, an ail-instrumental boil- 
down of bright Western sound and strange Eastern rhythm in a limegreen 
and candypink sleeve, which went to number one in Sweden, and nowhere 
else. Since then, more, and excellent in its way—but nothing so bold or so 
striking. With the bindi mark on her forehead and her manky old leather 
jacket, she brought something together that wasn't simply pose and sway 









Pride Of Lyons 

Although he led his own bands regularly from around 1978, and cut a 
number of fine, hard-edged, exploratory recordings for labels like Black 
Saint and hat ART, saxophonist Jimmy Lyons (above left, with Cecil Taylor 
and Sam Rivers) never achieved the kind of standing in his own right which 
was his due. Few musicians working in the radical musical areas which he 
favoured achieve real popularity, but even his critical standing does not 
match that of other, lesser, avant gardists of the 1960s and 1970s. 

One of the principal reasons is the way he is still largely seen as a side- 
man in the various ensembles led by Cecil Taylor. Lyons devoted himself 
wholeheartedly to Taylor’s music, perhaps to the detriment of his own per¬ 
ceived standing. That also meant, however, that he stood with the pianist at 
the core of some of the most vital music-making of the era, and many of his 
finest moments are enshrined on Taylor's albums. That primary identifica¬ 
tion with another man’s music should not obscure the fact that Lyons was 
an original and highly creative musician. He was born in Jersey in 1933 (he 
died in New York In 1986), and began playing when Benny Bailey gave 
him an alto in his teens, but quickly moved away from bop into the freer, 
avant garde areas of the music. His acerbic, fiercely energetic playing was 
always infused with a steely lyricism, and his role both inside and outside 
the ferment of Cecil s music deserve greater recognition. 

KENNY P1ATHIESON 


Cello Peril 

Arthur Russell died — too young and too early—last year. He was a cel¬ 
list, a composer and (why hot?) a man who loved disco. In fact it’s disco — 
or its manifestation as House—that provides the freshest Russell memo¬ 
ries: Todd Terry reworking Russell's (a.ka. Dinosaur L’s) 1982 Garage hit 
"Go Bang!" in 1989, as "Bango”, Dinosaur L's "Combelt" or Loose Joints' 
"Is It All Over My Face?” There was never any certainty in Russell’s music, a 
fact that gives his work an enormous fluidity, a heart of poignant emotion. 
He was a conservatory student in an age that had moved past the first wave 
of minimalism. This is important. Russell, alongside New Yorkers like Peter 
Gordon and David van Tiegham, had a communal association with Reich, 
Glass et al — because so much of his music counter-balanced the speed¬ 
ing crystalline structures that minimalism is known for. 

Playing an electric cello, Russell specialized in ineffably slow music. 
World Of Echo (Upside Records 1986/Rough Trade 1987) is an album 
that remains an object lesson in style. He adds gentle feedback; sometimes 
he percolates the sound through water. He sings in a broken, human way. 
There is an empty heart. The result is sepulchral and — even for New 
York’s experimentalists—odd. 

So odd that, by the late 80s, people weren't quite sure where to place 
him. Already shy, illness made Russell even shyer. The records stopped 
coming, but his influence was monumental. He left a large back catalogue 
that Philip Glass a long-time admirer, has brought up for Point Records. 
Releases—although of what Point aren'tsaying—are scheduled soon. 
LOUISE GRAY 


Mummer Used To Say 

Even when XTC were punks, they were art-punks—just like Wire, though 
Andy Partridge’s group chose raving whimsy over Colin Newman's dead¬ 
pan dada. In the course of some 15 years, they've grown into the premier 
poets of England’s eccentric-rock kingdom, although most probably think 
of them, vaguely, as the makers of “Making Plans For Nigel" or one of their 
other near-hits. Early albums like White Music and Drums And Wires fizzed 
along on shrill, trebly textures and rhythms nuttier than anything Madness 
would do. As they worked through the 80s becoming studio-bound redu- 
sives in the process, XTC discovered a raddled pastoral strain that English 
rock had largely traded off elsewhere. Instead of Ray Davies's dreary sub¬ 
urban musings, Partridge created a kind of manic-faerie world, a zippy 
amalgam of the rustic and the small-town. English Settlement, Mummer 
and especially The Bg Express, one of the lost masterpieces of the decade, 
worked together Partridge's sour ruminations on rockbiz folly and mod¬ 
ern-world evil with his paradoxical love of pop energy. Colin Moulding, the 
other principal writer, was a shrewd second-fiddle who had a knack of slip¬ 
ping in a couple of the best songs. By the time of Skylarking, which Todd 
Rundgren produced and turned into a tribute to SgtPepper, Partridge and 
Moulding had blurred their edges into a lovely, lyrical psychedelia that still 
bit with its hooky melodies and personal worries: "Earn Enough For Us" is 
about working man’s poverty, after all. They played themselves as psy- 
ched-out overlords on their DukesofStratosfear records, and the most re¬ 
cent XTC records have even patchier efforts, but attheir best they invented 
an English rock and an England to go with it RICH ARD COOK 








Dense Beard 

Incredibly none of the music encyclopaedias available in the UK contain an 
entry on David Moss (above) (born 1949 New York City). Apart from my 
lengthy interview in the May 1993 issue of Rubberneck, only snippet album 
reviews (in French, Italian and US publications) exist to explain what moti¬ 
vates this most idiosyncratic and innovative of improvisors. 

During the early 70s Moss became frustrated by the restrictive role of 
the jazz drummer. This led him to explore a non-rhythmic, melodic and 
textural approach to percussion playing ideally suited to free improvisation. 
From these experiments his voice work developed and he was soon com¬ 
bining both activities in the same real-time performance. By the mid-80s, 
however, rhythm returned in the shape of Dense Band, a provocative at¬ 
tempt to fuse dance musics and improvisation within a song-like structure. 
Collaborators included Tom Cora, Fred Frith, Arto Lindsay, Christian Mar- 
day and John Zorn. In the late 80s Direct Sound, his acappeiia vocal group, 
pursued the extremes of extended vocal technique, while the album My 
Favorite Things used well-known pop, jazz and soul sources for the basis of 
the ‘accessible' improvisations. A typical Moss track is short, intense, mys¬ 
terious and physical. (Selected recordings: Cargo Cult Revival (Rift 5, 
1983), Full House (Moers 2010, 1984), Dense Band (Moers 2040, 
1985), Direct Sound: Five Votes (Intakt, CD015, 1989), My Favorite 
Things (Intakt CD022, I 'D CHRIS BLACKFORD 


They Am Cool 

In the early 80s Rip Rig and Panic (basically Gareth Sager, Mark Springer 
(above), Bruce Smith and the late Sean Oliver) caught and defined a 
crossover-without-compromise music, where punk met jazz met dub met 
funk met free improvisation: they provided an unexpected stepping stone 
between people fiddling around with rhythm boxes and echo units and Or¬ 
nette Coleman, doing for the post-punk generation what Miles Davis had 
done for a wider-trousered contingent a decade earlier. Their second al- 


Soft-BoiledlnThe70s 

Formed in 1969, Egg were the English progressive rock band that didn't 
make it A trio of organ, bass and drums, they did rock arrangements of 
Bach and used clever rhythms (theirfirst single was called 'Seven Is A Jolly 
Good Time"). Unlike The Nice — whose keyboardist went on to fame and 
fortune in Emerson, Lake & Palmer—this wasn'tjust music-college-grad- 
uate piffle: Egg were truly something strange. 

The first album (Egg 1969) has songs called 'While Growing My Hair" 
and 'The Song Of McGillicudie The Pusillanimous Or (Your Socks Are 
Flanging In The Coal Cellar With Thomas)'. Despite such whimsy, there's a 
directness about the way they play their “difficult" time signatures that 
earns respect (so different from the calculated pomp of Yes and Genesis). 
The drums of Clive Brooks (he split to join The Groundhogs in 1972) pre¬ 
dict the cyberbeat of Chrome and Material, while Dave Stewart's organ is 
magical: bluesy grooves and stained-glass harmonies cut to bauhaus 
frames. The suite on side two has some of most deftly conceived noise- 
composition to surface in Britain anytime anygenre (a youthful Alan Wilkin¬ 
son followed Egg from gig to gig). A rock/classical colloquy neither Man 
Jumping nor Philip Glass ever quite captured. The Polite Force (1970) was 
still better. The CMISurface (1974), a post-break-up album for Virgin, was 
padded out with bassist Mont Campbell's wind quartets, but is nonetheless 
weirdly fetching. 

Progressive rock met its nemesis in punk. Egg had a biuntness — a re¬ 
fusal to engage in culture-rock duplicity — that explains both their lack of 
commercial success and their ability to tickle postpunk sensibilities. Dave 
Stewart went on to Hatfield & The North and chart success with ex-Zombie 
Colin Blunstone and Barbara Gaskin. Currently, the sole musical force ca¬ 
pable of Egg’s surreal blend of funk and churchy chill is Munich's Ham- 
mond-organ supremo Barbara Dennerlein. BEN WATSON 











bum I Am Cold (Virgin) from 1982 finds an anarchic, cluttered surface giv¬ 
ing way to a deeply intuitive musicality and sense of form: more a product 
of naivety than design. Don Cherry's presence helped, and he was at his 
most melodic within this wide open music which alludes to many genres 
without ever really becoming anything other than itself. The record also 
features such unlikely collaborators as Neneh Cherry and Steve Noble, 
and sounds as free and fresh now as it did then. It would be nice to say that 
jazz has never been the same since, but unfortunately it wasn’t taking a 
blind bit of notice, and neither was pop. Later, in a parallel universe, Work¬ 
ing Week would package all these influences to make an odious 


kind of fusion. For this moment though, anything seemed possible, even ti¬ 
tles like "Warm; to the IF in life and Epi Epi Arp Woosh RICHARD SCOTT 



hits should, a hilariously badly acted little Francophone soap-opera, fea¬ 
turing a slapped face and much sobbing. The music slips and sparkles, all 
tight shimmering guitar-whirls turning round and round forever. All souk- 
ous sounds like the rest of itself — happy-go-lucky clublife hedonism's 
never-ending soundtrack. When it comes to pop music, authenticity is 
whatever you feel it is. That’s the point —‘Ouestle seriouxTOuest la ven¬ 
ire?'MARK SINKER 


No More Where That Came From... 

There's only one thing worse than being a one-hit wonder, and that's 
having your one and only meisterwerk ignored. While this is often justified, 
history is littered with cracking tracks that brought a career to a shuddering 

On the rap tip, Dr Funkenstein & DJ Cash Money's "Scratchin To The 
Funk" (US Sound Makers) is a tour deforce cut-up of Troublefunk's 'Pump 
Me Up’. The recording is crude, the (live) mixing is occasionally a bit off, 
and, at over ten minutes, the track drags. Ignore that, and you'll here what 
HipHop is, or was, all about—raw, energetic, street music From the same 
era comes one of the pioneering Def J am cuts, Hollis Crew's "It's The Bear 
(US Def Jam). Sounding suspiciously like Run DMC, the Crew shout their 
way through this paean to rap, over a minimalist breakbeat and riff sound. 

Everyone knows about Bernard Fowler, but what about his brother 
Fred? No, really. If you thought Eddie Kendricks had done it all with his ver¬ 
sion of 'Girl You Need A Change Of Mind", then you're in for a surprise 
when you hear Fred get to grips with it (US Prism). The combination of his 
startling, pure falsetto and a restrained melodic production from Marley 
Marl, delivers a cut which should have been a classic, but which sank with¬ 
out trace. Shame. DAVID LUBICH 


Pambou-Tchicaya Denis, known as Tchico (above), was that his look, at 
the time, reinforced some subconscious notion that Zairean soukous is 
Africa’s very own Disco — empty-headed electric fun churned out by the 
yard, and too commercial by far for an era (the early 80s) when Western¬ 
ers looked to Africa for some sort of spiritual renewal. Hence the validation 
as Mature Artists (yea, unto the rockgod status of Bono Vox), of Youssou 
N’Dour and Salif Keita; and the entrapment of all manner of Africans, 
North, South, East and West as curators/sales-assistants to a delimited 
ghost of their own 'authentic" culture. 'Jeannof (Sonafric, 1983) is 
Tchico's silly-brilliant masterpiece — it contains upfront, as more dance- 








Out Of The Shadows: 

unexpected links and similarities 
are cropping up in music with 
very different traditions, from 
Ambient Techno to out rock to 



K.Martin talks to German 
composer Thomas Kbner and to 
Robert Hampson of Main, to 
explore the story of Isolationist 
Music, and what happens to 
Ambient when it turns in on itself. 


lonely 



crowd 


"It is important for me to live in a place like Dortmund, where there are no 
obvious attractions at all. Where it is completely boring, with absolutely no 
possible distractions. It is nothing, so my music then becomes fully con¬ 
nected to my retirement from external life." 

Over the last few years, composer Thomas KoneTs self-imposed exile in 
the industrial wastelands of Germany has resulted in a trilogy of darkly res¬ 
onant recordings: his 1990 debut Nunatak Gongamur, Teimo and, most 









Should Know, an Impressionistic/experimental film). Random laughter 
punctuates his conversation, as he unwittingly scuttles Dortmund's hopes 
of securing a tourist trade — only the crew cut, combined with the yellow 
and white garments, suggest the spirituality of his instrumental music As 
we talk, if s hard to reconcile his unexpectedly youthful 28 years of age and 
somewhat eccentric buoyancy with the visions of decomposing inner ter¬ 
rain summoned up, for example, by Permafrost. 

Koneris building blocks, now familiar to fans, used to ‘sculpt his visions' 
on Permafrosts glacial movements or Feirnobsubsonic sprawl, are heavily 
effect-ridden gongs worked into drones. Using digital reverbs and delays 
as 'gelling agents which can allow sound architecture to take shape’, he 
works to affect but not confuse. These electronic treatments 'amplify the 
virtually inaudible original signals', an ultrasonic dragnet to pull the listener 
into a mysterious void. The solitary breaths on Permafrost jog buried 
thoughts, fears of loneliness and self-doubt. Meditative without being a 
palliative, its otherworldliness stems from thefact that the listener is unable 
to locate anything recognizable in the sound. It forges a direct route to the 
subconscious. This is Isolationist Music. If (as Biba Kopf maintains in The 
Wire 113) Ambient music is 'a psychic retreat from the tension of big city 
noise' then Koneris music, which derives from Ambient, is the psychoana¬ 
lytic treatment for the damage done, the monkish cure for metropolitan 
breakdown. 

'The search for simplicity or purity is the only true way of living I can imag¬ 
ine. I believe it is true to live in a way that is very concentrated upon sound 
and sound experience," Koner quietly explains. The gong—symbol of en¬ 
trance and exit — is the perfect trigger for full scale introversion. Its slow 
decay rates encourage a total immersion in the sound, acting as a virtually 
subliminal catalyst intensifying the listener's own sense of loss or being lost 
Koneris music envelops us in ways the Ambient muzak craze permeating 
pop today — The Orb, Drum Club, etc — fails to. Its alien atmospheres 
refuse the shallow utopias and illusory mood-conjuring of the New Age 
hippies. "I don’t think of the outside world when I'm composing,* he says. 
"My job is to construct music which can trigger the imagination by not offer¬ 
ing concrete realism or familiar patterns." Needless to say there are no bird 
songs or whale calls on any of his records. 

Koner is one of an increasing number of exiles, from all parts of music, 
and all parts of the globe, who are placing their faith in solipsism. Isolationist 
Music builds alien soundtracks to negate the outside world. Rejecting the 
boredom inherent in threshold listening (the take-it-or-leave-it brand of 
self-nullifying Ambience favoured by Mr Eno) the Isolationist sound is not 
so much impassive as implosive — it closes in on itself, and on abstract 
shape. Similar resistance to music as aural tranquilizer is found in the Tech¬ 
no swells of San Francisco’s P.G.R., the desolate classical disturbance of 
Bucharest's Dumitrescu, the scraped-metal symphonies of Japan's 
Merzbow, and from Newcastle, Zoviet France. Its both fitting and unsur¬ 
prising that these disciples of drone should be spread so far and wide. Tex¬ 
tural explorers on marginalized labels like Silent or Barooni (or forced to 
sell themselves), they are descendants, variously, of musique concrete, 
Ligeti, Stockhausen, AMM or Industrial music, offering a reclusive response 
to the flow towards conformism in every area of music. 

Zoviet France's story tells something more about the Isolationist impulse. 
DIY punks with a taste for Ligeti, they emerged from the glut of Throbbing 
Gristle Industrial Culture disciples in the early 80s. Their debut cassette- 
only release Garista conformed to contemporary tonalities, but the incor¬ 
poration of ethnic and home-made objects turned out to be an early sign 
of Isolationist tendency. Their search for new musical textures was com¬ 
plemented by a tactile, almost fetishistic approach to packaging (Garista 
came shrouded in cloth — subsequent releases were sleeved in alumini¬ 
um, hardboard and PVQ.Atthe very least this ensured attention. 

Mute's current Grey Area release of the aptly titled Collusion serves as a 


representative introduction to the wayward methodology of Zoviet France 
• thus far (it also perhaps suggests corporate attention to the Isolationist 
area is on the rise). A retrospective collection of hard-to-find tracks, it’s as 
transient and unsettling as their mood-manipulations always are. Con¬ 
fessed enemies of logic themselves, their music offers the listener subcon¬ 
scious spectral clues only, no fixed forms. From the distorted friction of 
"Sprey" to the cavernous reverberations in "Something This Beautiful", 
they free music from kructural constraints. Noise is their only gospel. The 
pre-sample, tape-loop repetitions may hypnotize in the manner of much 
oftoday'sTechnoambiencebutitrefusestoofferabeatassecurity. 

Throughout-the 80s, Zoviet France steered their way between the 
ethnographic shifts of the Hassell-inspired Extreme label's artists (figures 
like Paul Schutze, Muslim Gauze, Shinjuku Thief - see The Wire 109), and 
the internal excavations of subsequent Isolationists like Koner and P.G.R. 

“My job” says Koner, “is to construct music 
which triggers the imagination by not 
offering concrete realism or familiar patterns.” 


with help mostly from independent labels like Holland's Staaltape or more 
recently Canada’s DOV label. Perhaps as a reaction to prolonged distribu¬ 
tion problems in Britain (not to mention mainstream UK music press indif¬ 
ference to anything that isn't pinned down to a 4/4 rhythm) they also have 
a CD reissue programme, on their own label, Charrm, for a formidable 
back-catalogue of work On Shouting At The Ground they created a Lost 
World Music, a forlorn travelogue adrift in washes of digital effects. By con¬ 
trast "Cair Camouflet" on Look Into Me is all gratuitous electro/acoustic ed¬ 
its, saved from random shock syndrome by the hushed female voice, re¬ 
peating and twisting throughout the release, recalling the voice-in-a-void 
minimalist disorientation of Steve Reich’s "It’s Gonna Rain" 

Zoviet France's music is caught between the archaic and futuristic. It's 
this polarity that charges the rarefied atmosphere of their most recent 
recording. Pitched far from the contemporary din, Vienna 1990 is a loca¬ 
tion report from inner zones where calm is only apparent, undermined by 
covert mood swings and distant signals awash with reverb. With its sound 
swells and tense troughs, its disembodied chants, its vast sounds blown up 
from minute sources, its slow motions, the record presents Zoviet France 
at their most magical — a distillate of performances edited down to a 65 
minute daydream voyage, an open invitation to the wandering imagination. 

Zoviet France play shows in Europe and the US (there's no demand in the 
UK), and have lately begun experimenting with Hard Techno rhythms. Part 
of the Ambient/avant garde crossover represents perhaps the most sur¬ 
prising aspect of the Isolationist awakening — not so much the continued 
lonely searches of the experimental vanguard but the recent (sponta¬ 
neous?) appearance of similar impulses from deep within the populist 
zones of dance and rock Ambient has become an overused (if profitable) 
buzzword in such areas, a sedating veneer masquerading under the name 
of Trance. But already dub paranoids (slaves to their medium, but de¬ 
tached from the blissed-out utopian surround) want to break up the Dance 
party,. Richard James aka Aphex Twin (whose antagonistic sound-tex¬ 
tures alienated would-be ravers during the recent Midi Circus tour pack¬ 
age), Jochem Paap aka Speedy J, Richi Hawtin aka F.U.S.E. and Robert 
Leiner aka Source are all reducing Techno to a rarefied essence. Grabbing 
up the tools of the Isolationist trade, they incorporate self-made instru¬ 
ments and found sounds into their lonely odysseys 
Meanwhile one-time Tangerine Dream member Conrad Schnitzler pro¬ 
poses to work With Lull (ex-Napalm Death drummer Micky Harris's Ambi- 







This admiration for Krautrock, and for self-definition (they call them¬ 
selves "Environmental Music"), perhaps goes some way to explaining why 
Main see Einstiirzende Neubauten as their only contemporaries in rock’s 
Ambient outer spheres. Neubauten are of course fellow dissidents who 
define what they are by what they are against Main's multi-tracked guitar 
"accidents" are now so far removed from traditional usage that the music 

context that Loop played in. Sharing the Isolationist’s taste for obsessive at¬ 
tention to detail, they are 'exploring the possibilities of stretching six 
strings', pushing the amplified buzzes and crackles to the fore as they con¬ 
tinue to pull away from the limitations of their indie-rock beginnings. 

Socially alienated ("I don’t vote, I don’t trust any of the fuckers’), and 
equally dismissive of current musical darlings from Sonic Youth and 
grunge ("Just a bit of fuzzbox, a fender amp and guitars with a bit of weird 
tuning. They're just so watered down now.") to Ambient Dance ("I never 
had time for hippy shit") Hampson clearly feeds off the energies his ostra¬ 
cized position gives rise to. "After a Loop show I would be totally drained, 
but with Main that physical side has been totally eradicated. The adrenaline 
rush caused by playing live stays with you, leaving me sometimes unable to 
get rid of inner tensions.” Unresolvable tensions lie at the heart of Isolation¬ 
ist music generally. Where Ambient seeks psychic self defence by con¬ 
structing danger-free chill-out zones, Isolationist music reminds refugees 
that there’s still an alien, inner life to contend with, andfreezes the blood. □ 


An Isolationist Discography: 

Thomas Koner NunatakOongarmr(Barooni Bar002) 

Tam (BarooniBar005) 

PermafrosHBaroon Bar009) 

Main Hydra-Calm (Situation Two Sit L39CD) 

Dry Stone Feed (Beggars Banquet BBQ18CD) 
Firmament (Beggars Banquet BBQ19CD) 

ZovietFrance Goristo(CharmmTCl) 

Collusion (Mute/ Grey Area Sion 1) 

Shouting At The Grouncf(Charrm CD 12) 

Look Into Me (Charm CD 14) 

Vienna 1990( CharrmCD15) 

lancu Dumitrescu lanouDumitrescu (Editions Salabert Edmn 1001) 
Lull Journey Through Underworlds (Sentrax Set4CD) 

Merzbow MuskForBondagei Extreme XCD 008) 

P.G.R. Cterra/Brtde(SilentSR9218) 

Source Organized Noise (R&SRS93005CD) 

SpeedyJ G/hger(WarpCD14) 

AsmusTietchens DasFestlstZuEnde(Baroon\ Bar 1OCD) 


























Out Of The Shadows: 

Kodwo Eshun, Dele Fadele, Biba Kopf, 
Jonathan Romney, Nark Sinker and Ben 
Thompson reassess New Order, from their 
early days as Warsaw, through their 
breakthrough as Joy Division, to today, a 
journey out of darkness into light. 


‘IsawtheSexPistoIsJheyweretenible. I thoughttheyweregreat/wanted 
togetupandbeterribletoo'— Bernard Sumner, Joy Division/NewOrder 

An Ideal For Living: Warsaw/No Love Lost/Leaders Of Men/Failures 

(ENIGMA 1978) 

Short Circuit/Live At The Electric Circus: At a Later Date (VIRGIN 1978) 
Earcom2: Autosuggestion/From Safety To Where i FAST 1979) 
Factory Sampler: Digital/Glass I factory 1979) 

Today, the are-they-aren't-they squabbles about Joy Division's supposed 
Nazi tendencies seem boneheaded. The •dues' 1 to JD’s politics were as 
cryptic as the proof of Beatle Paul's death, and they've turned out just as 
empty. Still, this group had learnt its Jamie Reid lesson well: in an era of po¬ 
larized opinion, symbolic confusion is force. Punk's addiction to demystifi¬ 
cation only applied to confusions it had itself brought into being — but 
though the first bullying shards of Joy Division music are punk in sound, 
they don't clarify. This more than anything will become their signature — 


















everything about them will be seized on, floridly discussed, and stay unex¬ 
plained. Physical to a fault, the music exhibits all the signs of the cerebral 
and none of its content—invention pours out of these dullard-geniuses, so 
stripped of hidden agenda that hidden agendas is all that many remark up¬ 
on. Where are they coming from? How do they operate ? What’s it for? 
■Digital” takes its name from a gizmo Martin Hannett had just bought: that's 
some kind of a clue. Hannett was at this point their reclusive svengali — 
Eno's truest successor, he took the brute shape of a very minor Manches¬ 
ter thrash-band and rubbed it into a chaos of veiled shapes and sensual 
force in motion. From these early days, "Glass”, with its whirring-blades gui¬ 
tar and spectral handclaps, is the first sign of things to come. MS 

Unknown Pleasures (FACTORY 1979) 

Released a year after Siouxsie And The Banshees' The Scream, Unknown 
Pleasures raised the stakes higher, even, than that landmark album. Before 
the Banshees’ debut, punk records amounted to little more than rallying 
points for a generation who set out to seize the day but quickly settled for 
two pints of lager and a packet of crisps. The Scream showed how to re¬ 
spond strongly to cultural decay without sacrificing punk simplicity and, at a 
guess,gavejoy Division the heart to complete their dfficulttransformation 
from the quick-kill savagery of Warsaw to the group who tackled head on 
the ugly spirit and miserable ebbflow of the late 70s. Like the Banshees, 
this Joy Division had a predilection for tom-tom menace and a shearing 
guitar noise that cut to the bone of a song. But they developed a method 
that went farther and deeper on the back of Peter Hook's barrelling bass 
drives, the surging lifeforce that was both the effective musical counter¬ 
point to and dialectical opposite of Ian Curtis’s driven lyrics. Slicing away 
layers of dead tissue in his search for moments of true feeling, Curtis was 
hardly a social commentator. Yet no other writer so accurately recorded 
the corrosive effect on the individual of a time squeezed between the col¬ 
lapse into impotence of trad Labour humanism and the impending cynical 
victory of Conservatism. His reflexive emotional reactions took the form of 
romantic-expressionist interior monologues, which, half heard, would 
come across overwrought and faintly ridiculous — except that they were 
sung with such crazed conviction. Furthermore, the conviction was shared 
by the whole group. With producer Martin Hannett, they shared a spirit as 
well as a feeling for dank subterranean arrangements where each band- 
member is in isolation from the others, rumbling lost in his own tunnel vi¬ 
sion yet gravitating towards the same dimly glowing light. BK 

Transmission/Novelty (FACTORY 1979) 

Licht Und Blindheit: Dead Souls/Atmosphere 
(SORDIDE SENTIMENTALE 1980) 

Komakino/Incubation/As You Said (FACTORY 1980) 

Love Will Tear Us Apart/These Days/Love Will Tear Us Apart 

Atmosphere/She’s Lost Control (FACTORY 1980) 

New Order's singles matter far more than their LPs. Joy Division’s singles, 
however striking, are by contrast the anomalies. Their producer half-hides 
every new song behind some new curtain—or pillar, or cloud — of ambi¬ 
ent backdrop noise, or shreds its constituent parts and puts them back to¬ 
gether inside out—so this is inevitably a group whose "message” will regis¬ 
ter out of a series of broadcasts, rather than any one short release. "Trans¬ 
mission* has a hurtling, crackling resignation; the near-instrumental "Dead 
Souls” has machine-shudder for skin, a rolling, easy, recycling guitar-bass 
figure for bones; "Atmosphere” and "She's Lost Control" marry their most 
treasured inheritance from their forebear Pere Ubu to their own primary 
innovation: unearthly melody in Hook's bass meeting matted, grainy tex¬ 
ture-play in Morris's drums. Only Curtis unifies these excursions, and Cur¬ 
tis's voice is—as none of them realise, except perhaps the singer himself 
— increasingly at odds with the group’s own music-togic, evermore plea¬ 


sure-bound. The contradictions in this incompatibility worked for them for 
a while—but Curtis committed suicide, and all chance of resolution ended, 
a failure which drove the whole of the post-punk terrain back from the 
brink of such expressive ambition. "Love Will Tear Us Apart”, their weakest 
and most unrepresentative single, with its 12-string guitar Jangle and 
OMD-chorus, is today evidence of how dramatically their power to move is 
altered by hindsight. MS 

Closer(FACTORY1980) 

At 15, no one tells you there’s such a thing as privacy, a present-time Black 
inner life. You crave hermeticism, and absolute seriousness, and you take 
your fix where you find it. This is why Joy Division means so much to my 
generation of the young, the Black and the bright—and why, if one of us 
tells you otherwise, one of us is lying. But you betray yourself, by disclaiming 
any identification because you become ashamed of how badly you needed 
that fix. You turn apostate, you tear out your heart and you learn to dissem¬ 
ble, to not offer that forlorn organ to people whose eyes tell you to be 
ashamed. So I can’t help but feel this music as a missing part of my body, a 
part I sacrificed at the stake of Black British life. The ghost of this bodypart is 
called back by side one of Closer. Side two sends it packing. All of it, harsh, 
choppy, abrasive and abrupt, now sounds fiercer, crueller than anything on 
Unknown Pleasures or Still. "Isolation”, "Colony”, "Passover”, this stuff now 
and then flays my skin, sends me running back to the shelter of the first 
side. ‘Ineverrealised/Thelengths I’d have to go": in the moments on "Twen¬ 
ty Four Hours”, when the guitar figure slows, ebbs away and washes up the 
tide of Ian Curtis's voice, it's as If the music already knew the probability of 
its being betrayed, and was warning and forgiving us in advance. Don't the 
very titles of the songs—"The Eternal”, "Decades” — mourn not so much 
the end of adolescence as the price of the ticket you bought for the coffin 
whose name is adulthood? There's a way, obviously, in which the music, the 
shimmering patter of echoed voices on the fadeout of "The Eternal”, the 
trembling pause for breath of the synthesizer on "Decades”, sets you up for 
this, embodies a threshold state. But the music is still its own best valedic¬ 
tion. Joy Division did die and they left no issue, no trace—only the rest of 
life to be endured. KE 

Still(FACTORY1981) 

Joy Division have been poorly served by their two posthumous compila¬ 
tions. At least Substance had the clear brief of bringing together their sin¬ 
gles, EPs and giveaways in one place. Nothing so logical binds the scrappy, 
but nevertheless absorbing - despite itself - Still. Originally a double LP, 
the first record carelessly interleaved old Warsaw and early-, mid- and 
late-period Joy Division. The second was filled up with a warts 'n' all late live 
recording from Birmingham University. For sure, this last conveys some¬ 
thing of the heartbreaking vulnerability and disappointment of a group 
striving for the balance of rock power and alien electronics, even as their 
synthesizers wooze out on them. By this stage they were introducing the 
more fragile songs of the yet to be released C/oser — most notably 
"Decades” and "Isolation”. The other record works, despite its thoughtless 
programming and the package's minimal documentation. There is a 
bizarre continuity between the forced route marches of early songs like 
•Walked In Line" and the magnificent drilled precision of "The Sound Of 
Music” and "The Only Mistake”. The music's militant classicism contains 
something so genuinely evil you get the impression the band themselves 
might take fright at the power they're unleashing. Their mood is totally at 
odds with the Curtis who finishes a ramshackle live "Sister Ray" with a 
threat to play their version of "Louie Louie”. BK 

Dreams Never End/Homage/Ceremony/Truth (factory i 981) 
Ceremony/In A Lonely Place i factory 198 1 ) 







Temptation/Hurt ( factory 1982) 

Inarticulate poets dying for their art, and for us—such teenbeat romanti¬ 
cism misleads. As with the fascism-for-fun-and-prafit label they were 
stuck with before, it just isn't what they were about, though as blandly inane 
as they’ve always been in interview, they had no arguments to prove other¬ 
wise. The bright, fabulous drag of the sound New Order straight away make 
— even when recording old Curtis songs like "Ceremony", with soon-to- 
be-outgrown sound-guide Martin Hannett — pulls in more meaningless 


scendence. And "Your Silent Face' is Vangelis meets Acker Bilk over a 
side-order of lyrical significance — not just the immortal "You've caught 
me at a bad time, so why don't you piss off 1 , but also the self-disproving 
contention that "sound formed In a vacuum may seem Ike a waste of time". 
Elsewhere, doom-laden synth-swirls and chirpy bass-burbles do not find 
quite such a happy balance. ‘Blue Monday" stop-start prototype '586' 
sounds surprisingly urgent but stilla bit, well, stop-start, and "We All Stand" 
("At the end of the road, there's a soldier waiting forme") won 1983's third 
annual Robert Smith sixth-form poetry competition. BT 


reason for this. Like Miles Davis in the early 70s, they’ve transcended mor¬ 
bid abyss-gazing and entered uncharted territory. No group since the late 
60s James Brown outfits have so democratized the band-lineup: the 
singer, the traditional PopCult focus of mass-music, is just one sound 
among equals. New Order seem as baffled by their instant success, and as 
beggared by the scope of possibility before them, as Weather Report once 
were. There is no critical language available to give them a sounding board 
for their collective polyphony. The sensual pressure of 'Everything’s Gone 
Green", the playful half-machine deliria of 'Temptation" or "Hurt" - this is 
suddenly a world of instants rather than unfolding eras, of feeling in the 
moment, rather than growth over time, thought or reflective narrative. 
Surprised, they relax into it, and clean up. IIS 

MovementiFACTORY 1981) 

The first New Order album is the one nobody ever refers to. Critical embar¬ 
rassment here is a result of writers picking upon (especially) Sumner’s own 
unease with the album. Today its a given that the album was a failure, an 
awkward attempt to simulate Ian Curtis’s delivery and lyrical meditation. 
But there’s no reason to take any of New Order’s own interpretations of 
their career as anything more than an extremely self-interested versions of 
events. Movement may always be thought of as a cul-de-sacthe remaining 
players backed themselves into—you can counter this by saying the price 
of escaping this anxiety of influence (the influence of themselves) was a re¬ 
duction, a scaling down of intent and attitude towards something more 
streamlined, more efficient more business-as-usual. There's a grandeur 
across the eight tracks, a grandeur which New Order immediately turned 
their backs on, as if sensing the decade to come would be one inhospitable 
to such hubris. They are searching on this record for a way to talk about 
dread and anguish, sorrow and tears, without repeating any of the giant 
steps they'd already taken. Bringing in Gillian Gilbert was a smart move — 
her keyboards dominate the album. On "Truth" and "Senses" the sepul¬ 
chral undertow they bring to Hook's bass-as-lead is a completely distinct 
sound to the bass in Joy Division: warmer, thicker, bunched into clusters 
and whorls. They were moving towards an electronic post-punk fusion 
here for which there were simply no rules as yet It's almost as if what they 
started here — on "Doubts Even Here" and "The Him” especially, with its 
churning, blizzard-against-the-windshield hail of sound — frightened 
them, and they pulled back towards something more manageable. A 
shame. KE 

Power, Corruption & Lies (FACTORY 1983) 

Foranalbum that is widely perceived as a work of transition, this contains 
many defining moments of New Order-liness. It’s very much a record of 
two halves — there are four fabulous pop songs here, and four formative 
doodles. Greatness first the opening of "Age Of Consent" — "I'm not the 
kind that Ikes to tell you just what you want me to" — and closing 'Leave 
Me Alone", cement a union of synthipop clarity and fretboard flexibility that 
has yet to be matched for happiness. 'The Village" (' Ourlovelsllketheffow- 
ers the rain the sea and the hours") is the most unabashedly gleeful New 
Order song ever written in which Bernard Albrecht's (for that was once his 
name) plaintive falsetto and unabashed whooping achieve breathy tran¬ 


Blue Monday/The Beach ifactoryi983) 

Confusion/Confused (FACTORY 1983) 

Thieves Like Us (factory i 984) 

Perfect Kiss/Kiss Of Death <factoryi984) 

Subculture/Dubvulture (FACTORY 1985) 

Shellshock/Shellcock ( factory 1985) 

State Of The Nation/Shame Of The Nation ( factory 1986) 

Bizarre Love Triangle/Bizarre Dub Triangle <factoryi986) 

True Faith/1963/True Dub (FACTORY 1987) 

Their primary audience—whose world sets The Smiths at one limit-point 
and Pet Shop Boys on the other—is intuitively well-enough hipped to this 
idea, if nothing else: that yearning melody is an easy-read metaphor for 
lack of political access. It’s a self-absorbed substitute for alertness to the 
Social Real — and New Order now seem bent on luring it through its own 
bedroom mirror out into unsullied digital-utopia, an MC Escher-world 
modelled on Moroder-disco, but even more atomized, all synthetic-mix il¬ 
lusions of space intersection and size transformation. The words, which 
read like stream-of consciousness emotional idiocy, are without lyrical res¬ 
onance. "Blue Monday" is a writhing line of light-dots accelerating into the 
future; "Confusion" a dizzy trellis of sequencers; "Shellshock" a tumult of in¬ 
terruptions, syncopation, non-sequitur and unguessable synaptic leaps. 
The notion forms that they use phrases and ideas again and again, that all 
their work is one huge, singular remix in progress, cruising forever past the 
same places at different speeds from different directions. The result is the 
never-ending return of the novelty instrumental into chart-territory, Wag¬ 
ner’s Ring Cycle meets "The Birdy Song" (legend has it that these singles 
first hit big on the Costa Del Sol). Out of which will arise Techno—the Acid 
Summers of the late 80s, when New Order fall silent, are the moment 
when they lose the freehold on the audience they've created. US 

Low-Life (FACTORY 1985) 

if s no accident that this is the only record New Order chose to personalize, 
gracing its cover with four moody photos of the band staring into the mid¬ 
dle distance, parodying their own image in particular and the sulky inclina¬ 
tions if pop stars in general. Then again, maybe they just take gloomy 
mugshots. The record's personalized in other ways—some academic de¬ 
partment somewhere will one day construct a frequency chart of the re¬ 
currence of Ts as opposed to "yoi/s or "we's in New Order lyrics. This, I 
suspect, is their T album, but that’s not a guarantee of transparent expres¬ 
sion — it’s role-playing time, but there doesn’t seem to be anyone in these 
beautiful constructions to assume the roles. It's all masks with no wearer. 
From the jubilant country bounce of "Love Vigilantes' to the closing "Face 
Up", where Barney’s voice starts cracking up perilously, Low-life sees the 
band taking a stab at the personalized aspect of being pop performers. 
They even cohere to the standard pop album tenet of variety, which means 
that every track should be obviously different (but also, on some concealed 
level, the same). They never again quite mastered the same perfect ten¬ 
sion between effusiveness and reserve. Bearing in mind both highs (the 
shameless appropriation of Hi-NRG stiltedness on 'Subculture") and the 
lows (the sub -TubularBells aberration of "Elegia"), this is one of maybe two 
New Order albums that has necessary written all over it JR 






Trace the footprints in the desert sand that constitute New Order's fourth 
album and you come face to face with endless vistas of melody, a heat- 
haze of feverish lyrics and an ever-shifting horizon of rhythm. With 20/20 
hindsight Brotherhood is no longer a journeyman-like exercise from Man¬ 
cunians who were once said to evoke "the driven snow of the soul", but a 
shifting of the ashes of their turbulent series into a boiling cauldron to 
transport themselves to the point where the future swallows the present 
up whole. Don’t ever let anyone spoil the delicate taste the mid-80s for 
you: even the most studious pundit failed to predict a return from these 
heights to the kind of superannuated riff-rock that now garners wild 
praise from a whole new generation. New Order pose a cross-cultural pol¬ 
lination that makes mincemeat of racial difference, but at the same time 
acknowledges their heritage. These buoyant, buffeting caressing waves of 
sound—with mournful melodic bass figures jousting disco drums and lyri¬ 
cal guitars or totally replaced by humanized machines — suggest the in¬ 
verse of fascism. And with themes that range from obsession with a lifeless 
woman (Jolene on "Paradise"), through child abuse ("All Day Long"), to 
playful smirking love ("Every Second 'Counts’), others still have catching- 


letFACTORY 1989) 

ne for New Order's most warm-hearted product The 
sublimely cheery mood of this record is well captured by its cover: that old 
staple, the fluorescent cherub against a 
cerise backdrop. Technique's celebrated 
speediness — counting beats per second 
is sometimes a challenge, let alone beats 
per minute — is usually ascribed to the 
stimulants that were the candyfloss of the 


with reality, but that seems to be what 
happened in this case. New Order sound 
completely at ease with themselves, which 
inthecaseofanyothergroup would prob¬ 
ably be a bad thing. "Ittakesyears ... to find 
thetnith inside yourself and not depend on 
anyone", observes Bernard sagely in the course of "All The Way", and his 
self-satisfaction is well-earned. He has never sounded more like Ray 
Davies than he does on "Guilty Partner", or more like Hank Marvin than he 
does on "Dream Attack". But Joyce Sims and Sharon Redd are in overall 
command here, and to triumphant effect. BT 

Touched By The Hand Of God/Touched By The Hand Of Dub 

(FACTORY1987) 

Blue Monday 1988/Beach Buggy {factory i 988) 

Fine Time/Don’t Do ItlFACTORY 1988) 

Round & Round/Best & Marsh (FACTORY 1989) 
Run2/MTO(FACT0RY1989) 

World In Motion (FACTORY 1990) 

Ruined In A Day (LONDON 1993) 

World (LONDON 1993) 

By a curious finesse, New Order turned a lack into a resource, a freedom, 
even. As people, they're null: they have nothing to "say", and their biogra¬ 
phies are as featureless as their songwords. What once made them seem 
sinister, and then poetic, suffering souls, now liberated them from all the 
trappings of music-making except formalist robot purity and Apollonian 


rush. With relentless physical prettiness, their unapologetic musicality 
evades all attempts to interpret it, to ground it in social metaphor, to make it 
the vector for this or that symbol of that or this. Despite all helium-weight 
claims for it, despite the theory-rapture overload, it isn't groundbreaking 
harmonically or structurally or anysohow, it isn’t virtuoso stuff, it doesn't do 
you good morally. It just feels good (and sometimes much, much more): 
but how long will that be enough? It's so endlessly generous that its bonng 
so casually seductive that its blank. It was possible, once, to be alarmed or 
disgusted - challenged - by gruff, clumsy slabs of Joy Division/Warsaw 
music like "Leaders Of Men" Likewise, the clenched machine-universe ex¬ 
cess of Techno is as rich in risk as it is in promise: virtual reality is always 
threatening to turn ugly on you. New Order’s mi 


arid—seems increasingly lost to thefuture and the past, whirling round in a 
high-colour present on its own, a perpetual motion machine constructed, 
against all the odds, but incapable of actually doing anything. MS 

Republic (LONDON 1993) 

1993 finds New Order in a melancholic frame of mind, a mode that should 
have become a copyright trademark were it not for their resilience, and a 
continuing dedication to refining and expanding the world-weary stance. In 
times of reappraisal and reassessment, detractors allow themselves to be¬ 
lieve the only guiding force behind their arrogance and wilfulness is the yen 
for filthy lucre that overwhelms their perceived disdain for each other. Yet 
Sumner, Hook, Gilbert and Morris don’t 


of observation and self-degradation — 
it’s just that the beautiful Orwellian sym¬ 
phonies welling up within them have to be 
spewed out somehow. Despite producer 
Stephen Hague's pop-vision (and hatred 
for the bass-sound that defines elegiac 
New Order), Republic highlights the dis¬ 
dain for melody and the marching jack- 
boots (rigidity) at the heart of most recent 
Techno. Songs sing out from the heart of 
technology. Feelings, warmth, varied 
emotions and resignation — not to men¬ 
tion occasional euphoria—lie at the core 


view of a world in which you don’t have to accept living death? DF 


"The problem of the disappearance of music is the same as that of history: it 
will not disappear for want of music it will disappear in the perfection of its 
materiality, in its very own special effect. There is no longer judgement, nor 
aestheticpleasureiitistheecstasyofmusicality ."—Jean Baudrillard □ 


All the Joy Division and New Order albums originally on Factory were rere¬ 
leased on London Records earlier this year. A documentary, directed by 
one-time fan Paul Money, is scheduled to air on 29 August (though at time 
of going to press, this date was not confirmed). 








Out Of The Shadows: 



You still get a tiny glass oiaia V sm*a*#na*i* 

when you visit a cassette shop in Addis Ababa, but now younger customers 
dress not in traditional white shemmas like their parents, but in T-shirts and 
denim jackets. And these days the walls are decorated not with pictures of 
Ethiopian musicians, but with posters of George Michael, Michael Jackson 
and the ubiquitous Madonna. It is only two years since President Mengistu 
Haile Mariam’s brutal brand of Marxism was driven out by a coalition of 
rebel forces, and the new government at least claims to believe in multi¬ 
party democracy. As a result the teenagers of Addis Ababa are in the grip 
of a post-communist euphoria which dictates that anything West is most 
definitely Best 

Nonetheless, even today Ethiopia's main music venues are still the large 
international Addis Hotels—but the new jean-clad audience is now made 
up mainly of the country's rising middle-class, those who can afford the 
substantial cover-charges, rather than the middle-aged European diplo¬ 
mats, journalists and the occasional wealthy aid worker who used to fre¬ 
quent such places in the Mengistu days. Then the city was often under cur¬ 


few — now the band only begins to play at 11 at night and continues until 
dawn. Over a bottle of excellent Ethiopian wine and a plate of the country's 
traditional pancake-like injera, served with fiery war sauce, the country's 
youth are free to talk, dance—or simply listen to the band's plaintive horn 
tunes and snaking vocal lines. 

Ethiopia is the only African country Europe never colonised—as a result 
its music sounds like nothing else found in Africa. Pentatonic folk melodies 
form the basis of the Ethiopian style and many bands still make a certain 
amount of use of traditional instruments. But external influences also man¬ 
ifest when Emperor Haile Selassie ruled, Addis Ababa was a lively cos¬ 
mopolitan city. During the 50s and 60s many Western, African and Latin 
American bands performed here, while the large horn sections, an impor¬ 
tant feature in so much of the country's music today, are thought to have 
developed from the brass bands of the Imperial Guard. 

But by 1974 Haile Selassie was old, his regime tottering There was a 
coup, and army officer Mengistu Haile Mariam emerged as the new leader. 
He threw out the Westerners and installed a particularly harsh Marxist 
regime. The country plunged into a nightmare of civil war and famine. Trav¬ 
el restrictions were imposed and touring became difficult; as a result the 
only Ethiopian musicians to gain much international acclaim were exiles 
like Aster Aweke, living in the United States and devoting their careers to 
singing nostalgic songs or singing about the terrible events back home. 

Within Ethiopia stringent efforts were made to keep the country's musi¬ 
cians untainted by decadent Western influences; Selam Seyoum of the 
Roha Band highlights the prevailing sense of isolation when he says, "For 
17 years we had no live concerts with Western bands — or even with 











groups from the rest of Africa.' In fact Ethiopian musicians temselves gave 
few real concerts during these years — the regime discouraged any large 
gatherings of young people. As a result, a stultified Addis Ababa pop scene 
was soon dominated by the cassette tape recorder rather than by live per¬ 
formance. 

In J une 1991, Mengistu fell, and Meles Zenawi became the new presi¬ 
dent. Ethiopia is no utopia of peace and tranquility yet—but in keeping with 
the times Zenawi has switched ideologies, from Stalinism to the free mar¬ 
ket, the government at least pays lip service at least to democratic ideals, 
promising nationwide elections before the end of the year. 

The fall of the Berlin Wall in 1989 brought a tide of glasnost flooding 
round the world. Throughout the African continent countries are trying to 
break free from the military or one-party tyrannies which had hijacked the 
independence struggles of the 50s and 60s. 

In the aftermath of independence, autocratric Soviet-supported leftist 
regimes — ranging from the semi-democratic socialism of Robert Mu¬ 
gabe’s Zimbabwe to the hardcore Marxism-Leninism in wartorn Angola or 
Mozambique — attempted to bolster their popularity by fostering militant 
cultural pride — exploiting popular reaction against all things Western in 
the newly independent African states. In so far as this meant encouraging 
the development of indigenous pop styles and redressing some of the Eu¬ 
rocentric crimes of colonialism, the policies of nationalist socialism had a 
positive effect on the music of many African countries — if not on their 
economies. 

For example, when Tanzania gained independence in 1961 the country 
became a one-party state headed by Julius Nyerere. His individual brand 
of socialism revolved around a policy of anti-urbanisation, with an empha¬ 
sis on keeping rural traditions intact and village life strong. The government 
played an active role in the development of a distinctively African musical 
style; the indigenous music was promoted in preference to that from else¬ 
where —and atone point in 1973 the government even banned imported 
music from the radio and preventing foreign musicians from working in the 
country. The music industry was brought under direct control of the state, 
who both paid the musicians and owned the recording studios. 


Meanwhile even in non-socialistZaire, President Mobutu Sese-Seko (he 
of the leopard-skin hats) introduced a post-colonial campaign of Africani- 
sation—called 'Authenticity'—in a determined attempt to eradicate Eu- 
orpean influence and restore African identity, languages and culture. This 
meant the government were all in favour of the use of traditional tunes in 
the country's immensely popular soukous dance music — which soon be¬ 
came a popular export througout eastern Africa. 

To the south in Zimbabwe (then Rhodesia), the mbira thumb-piano, the 
national instrument, had been almost wiped out during the colonial years 
(missionaries objected to its connection with ancestor worship ceremonies 
or biros). But the instrument took onasymbolic role during the war of inde¬ 
pendence during the 1970s — attendance at biras tripled overnight as 
people asked their spirits for help in winning the war. The legendary 
Thomas Mapfumo used mbira tunes in his dimurenga music ('music of 
the struggle’)—and in so doing gave Zimbabwean pop a revolutionary as¬ 
sociation which hasendured since theendofthe war in 1980. 

Today Zimbabwean bands travel all over the world, bringing their music 
to an ever increasing western audience — and more and more musicians 
are turning back to the mbira. World Music is a force these days—a mar¬ 
ket force — and this distinctively Zimbabwean sound becomes ever more 
popular amongst affluent westerners. In Ethiopia where musicians are fi¬ 
nally free to join their globe-trotting colleagues and take their unusual and 
haunting music to the four comers of the earth people here are also start¬ 
ing to have to think in terms of the demands of such forces. 

Many Ethiopian musicians are still reeling from the effects of political and 
musical changes far more sudden and extreme than elsewhere on the 
continent. Yohannes Tekola is the leader of the Wallias Band, a very popu¬ 
lar old-style Ethiopian group. Neatly dressed in a black suit and striped 
shirt he looks more like an avuncular bank manager than a western-style 
pop star. Now well into his 40s, he seems to be re-discovering a lost youth, 
and he told me how exciting it was to perform for these new and very re¬ 
ceptive foreign audiences: ‘When we travel abroad, those westerners 
seem to appreciate our art much more than people at home. Recently we 
played in Milan to an audience of around 8000 people—it’s the first time 
in my life I’ve performed before a crowd like that!" 

Whilst they are on their travels the musicians of Ethiopia are not only 
making up for lost time by listening to all the latest hits from the anglo- 
american pop and rock scene, but like all good ex-communists they are al¬ 
so going shopping, snapping up western luxuries like synthesisers, drum 
machines and PA equipment. Laden down with these new toys and flood¬ 
ed with new impressions, the groups are now keen to make their music 
more 'up-to-date”, both by changing arrangements of the traditional 








songs to make more use of western diatonic harmony and electronic musi¬ 
cal instruments, and also by improving the technical quality of the sound. 

They are influenced in their aims by the demands of Addis Ababa 
teenagers. Global youth culture was forbidden here for nearly two 
decades, and now people are keen to make up for lost time. One young 
music lover told me 7m a teenager, and so naturally I like western music— 
rap and reggae — and also music from the rest of Africa. Now the war is 
over I justwantto enjoy myself and catch up on what people of my genera¬ 
tion have been listening to in the rest of the world." 

In such an environment it is hardly surprising that the post-war years 
have seen the formation of large numbers of new, young and extremely 
trendy Ethiopian bands, who are doing their best to catch up with events of 
the past 17 years and give the newly liberalised youth of Addis the kind of 
sounds they want to hear. 

Formed only 18 months ago and using an all-western line-up, the 
Abyssinia Band are currently one of the hottest in Addis. One of their star 
performers, Abiy Solomon, told me about their aims. 'If s not exactly that 
we want to be 'westernised' — rather we're just trying to produce music 
which is of the same quality as popular music all over the world. We're real¬ 
ly working hard to make the sound richer than before and to change the 
arrangements of traditional Ethiopian songs to make them a bit more 


On a recent compact disc recorded by a visiting Swedish producer the 
band were given the chance to experment, and rather than the poignant 
horn melodies which are the usual trademark of Ethiopian pop, they played 
around with bubbling guitar tunes and produced a texture that sometimes 
sounds more like Zairean soukous. The group have also started to write 
songs which use the western seven-tone scale instead of the Ethiopian 
pentatonic one. 

The irony is that the sounds the western world music fraternity demand 
tend to be at the traditional end of the scale. Exiles like Aster Aweke are ac¬ 
commodating this purism—her recent album Kabu seems to make more 
use than ever of distinctively Ethiopian sounds and instruments, as in the 
gentle love song "Tchewata", where the poignant vocal line is accompanied 
by the unforgettable sounds of the ter— a hand-held lyre which ranks as 
Ethiopia's national instrument. 

Ethiopian musicians face a dilemma ever more common in Africa as a 
whole. The country is in the grip of a love affair with all things western—af¬ 
ter 17 years diet of a restricted version of their own culture only, many 
Ethiopians want nothing more than a taste of the outside world. The musi¬ 
cians have finally achieved the freedom to travel, the funds to buy the 
western equipment which they have coveted for decades and the oppor¬ 
tunity to hear live the American and European bands which have been for¬ 
bidden them for so long, and it is hardly surprising that some musicians are 
starting to experiment with these new sounds in their own music. But at the 
same time the more they travel the more they become aware that what 
the affluent but romantic and nostalgic West wants most is not a pallid imi¬ 
tation of western pop, but rather the Authentic Sounds of Old Ethiopia. 

These poverty-stricken musicians would not be human if they did not try 
to satisfy the demands of this new wealthy audience. Certainly themttra in 
Zimbabwe has a good deal of market potential (a fact which may some¬ 
times nudge the artistic impulse). 

Like many countries in Africa Ethiopia is at a turning point both politically 
and culturally. In many places the demise of the one-party state brought a 
gradual musical liberalisation, but here things have been more violent. As 
the only country not to suffer colonial domination Ethiopia has always been 
a very important place for black Africans all over the world, and now they 
are watching to see if democracy can be made to work. But Ethiopian mu¬ 
sic is also a symbol, and people can only wait and see to what extent the 
country's indigenous culture can — or indeed should — remain authentic 
in the face of so many new temptations. 
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jukebox 


Every month we play a musician a series of records which they're asked to identify 
and comment on —with no prior knowledge of what they’re about to hear. 



pee wee eI lis 


Tested by nark Sinker 

After the Godfather Of Soul himself, Alfred ‘Pee Wee’ Ellis is perhaps the 
man most responsible for James Brown’s million-selling 1967 funk blue¬ 
print "Cold Swear. Florida-born (in 1941), Texas-raised, Ellis grew up lis¬ 
tening to bebop and studied under Sonny Rollins. He first worked as a 
composer/arranger and Musical Director on the Florida carny circuit, where 
his predecessor MD with Brown, Nat Jones, noticed him. Joining Brown in 
1965 (he was bandleader from January 1967), he laid the groundwork for 
the J B’s most innovative deep-funk period, moulding a band which includ¬ 
ed such legendary names as Maceo Parker, Fred Wesley and Clyde 
Stubblefield into the powerhouse for records like 'Get It Together" and "Say 
It Loud, I'm Black And I'm Proud". Leaving Brown in 1969, he moved into 
the New York jazz-rock and funk circuit, including a long stint at Creed 
Taylor's CTI Records: he also worked as MD for the late Esther Phillips until 
the mid-70s. In the early 80s, he worked as bandleader for Van Morrison 
on such LPs as Into The Must and Beautiful Vision. In 1988, he teamed up 
once more with Parker and Wesley as the JB Horns, and several LPs 
ensued — all three have also returned to their roots with solo jazz LPs Pee 
Wee started the test a little nervously, but warmed to the job quickly, and 
clearly enjoyed himself. 




BOOTSY 

"Lea kin'” from What’s Bootsy 
Doin’(Warners) 

Hm. Hm. No idea. The horns are 

The horns are people you know. 
Sounds like Fred [Wesley], 

Yes With Bootsy Collins. 

That makes sense. The way the 
melodies interact with each other. 
Familiar formula. It works, it works! 
Fred and Maceo have been con¬ 
nected with the Clinton people all 
this time, but you never worked 

Oh well. At the time that started to 
blossom, which came out of the 
late 60s James Brown thing, which 
I had been completely in, I felt like I 
had done that pretty much enough, 

thing else, to find another direction. 
When Bootsy called me I was toss¬ 
ing up between Esther Phillips, 
Blood Sweat & Tears and Joe Tex! 
[Chuckles] Plus I was in the studio 
for CTI and that stuff. I wanted to 
do something, that had more per¬ 
sonal Input And I did five years with 

My band, we were all friends. I just 
did the JB horns with Maceo and 
Fred, we have a chance to take It a 
little further than it went before. So 
I'm glad they did It, to keep the 



Aah [starts to sing the moment she 
begins singng], Charlotte leaning to 
his tourmanagerl Charlotte, come 
and listen to this. Esther Phillips! 
She's so underrated. ThatII be 
good forever. Sometimes she just 

with an audience, she was amazing. 
Oh well, sometimes things get lost I 
have a cassette of a board-mix of a 
gig we did in San Francisco. I want 

Did you know her before you worked 

No. Creed Taylor put us together. 

I'd been arranging stuff for him, and 
he signed her up, and said to her 
that he thought we’d be good 
together. He told me, I don't know 
if you all will get along, but I've got 
to try this. And he told her, I’ve got 
this arranger, I don’t know If you'll 


were best friends. It was great — 
we did it for five, six years. 1976? 
That was right after we finished 
working together. I moved to San 
Francisco in 1976. Dave Leibman 
and I went to San Francisco 
together. Another avenue. 


FRED WESLEY 


Hm. [Laughs happily and sings 
along.] This is funny, just yesterday I 
started writing a song like this — 
from just this period. [ Wesley starts 
to sob.] Yes! What album's this 
from? Oh New Friends, the first one 
he did. 

This is like coming home to you. 

Yes, yes. Full circle. 

From the listener's point of view, 
musicians tend to stay in one bag. Is 
it usual to move around as much as 

Not necessarily, in general. That’s 
much in a lane. I never thought of it 

you had to do just one thing. I like a 
tot of stuff. You naturally gravitate 
to how you're feeling at the time. 

To me, to spend quality time in a 
particular field is fulfilling your 


you get enough information, every¬ 
thing happens with everything else. 
It’s all music! We did this kind of 
thing with Van Morrison — Van is 
very much into this kind of music. 

trum to the other, which is why I 
like him. he’s one of my favourite 
musicians. To command that kind 
of audience. There's no need to 
separate, separate so definitely 

different things. Fair enough. 



I like the concept! Hm. Who’s this? 
It's Feta Kuti. 


Oh, Fela. It could be James Brown! 
Well, It's late, it’s from the 80s, so 
obviously by then Fela would have 
heard James Brown. But there's 
always been that story that James 
heard Fela when he did that famous 
tour of Africa. Its just one groove, 











"Frustration’). But it's just one song, 
the whole record—which you 
probably couldn't get away with in 


it the drumbeat and ba 
real together. Ju 
It says Lester Bowie's playing on it 
Though you can nevertell with 


Logistics, logistics. Van and I are 
talking about working with Freddie 
Hubbard — tried this summer, at 


"Glad Tidings" from Moondance happened. 


[Straightaway] Junior Walker. Eh, 
one of my favourites. Wooh! Hm. 

ISings along.] Motown, that’s down 
s a vision pursued. Look what 


lull of mistakes, the titles are wrong, 
the label-names—it actually calls 
him Lester Bowie... 

IHe loves this] That’s loose! Very 


MILESDAVIS 
“Billy Preston”f 
UpWithlt(CBS) 

[Straightaway.] That Miles? Thafs 
funny. After I left James, he asked 
me to produce him, you know. But 
we couldn't get the logistics togeth¬ 
er, and I went on to do something 
else. I ran into him in 
building in Harlem. Hs 


down, we talked for a minute, I 
said [hoarse whisperl ‘You do i 
record for me?’He liked Jame 


.The cor 


Ha ha hi 
cept m; 

cept! When he says things, he's got 
such a way of telling a story. Heh. 
The African thing again! You did a 
good job, man! You did your home 
work! The use of this kind of space 
really as a resolution to a comment 
great! Gets people hearing it. 

Did you know his must before you 


Dyou know what happened to 



I don't know man. He's still around, 
butldon'tseehimonthecircuil 

ular these days. 

Thafs right But he should be on 
people's records. This brings anoth¬ 
er element to the original, doesn't 
it? His concept of the saxophone, 


iLooksAIITypesA’Good” 

il'mReal(Polydor) 

'i i 


here and there. 


me, but something's good about 
And it still holds up? 

Oh, man, yeah! The life! Its vibrant! 
So you were buying 78s and iisten- 


What I remember feeling at the 
time 0988) was that it was right 
forNm to be working with this kind 
of idea, but that Full Force were 
maybe a bit nervous, or not expen- 

Yeah. Trying to imitate something 


te,lonly 

just noticed—it sounds very Ike the 
last one, the Fela. 

Yeah, yeah. There you go. The lin¬ 
eage comes to light! Hm. The band 
I'm playing with at Ronnies is very 
influenced by this period. Its fun, 
real fun. Jazz and funk mixes real 
nicely. I think Miles opened up a lot 


Che of the things that Idiles was 
almost the only person to pick up 
on, something that James was 
doing, was the use of space, ofstu- 

Space, yes. Like all around you. 
James liked Miles very much. Hey 

was trying to be cool, sometimes — 
he’s not a schooled musician, but 


ment Wrong angle. He can't get 
free of Maceo. 

Maceo plays on it but he's only 


job! There wasn't much on the 
radio, I guess. But jukeboxes in 
bars. I remember walking to school, 
in Texas, hearing Charlie Parker on 



phone in my grandmother's bureau 
drawer. I don't know where it came 
from, what it was doing there. I still 
don't know. Hey, what's a saxo¬ 
phone doing in your bureau draw¬ 
er, all dusty and mouldy? I opened 


Who? Roland Kirk? Eee-hooh! Oh, 
man! I'd never have thought Roland 
Kirk. I don’t know why not. 

He seems a bit forgotten today. 
Whenever you hear growling saxo¬ 
phone, like this... yeah. [The whis¬ 
tles start] OK, now I know who it is. 
Ha ha ha. I like Roland Kirk All 
those horns and whistles. Stritch! 
Where d'you get a stritch from? Ha 


PUBLIC ENEMY 

“BringThe Noise" from Nation Of 
Millions(DefJam) 

Ah-huh. I have a lot of respect for 
the medium, lots of artistic endeav- 

real problem with the sampling. I 
don't have no problem with the 
conception of it And actually now 
its starting to clear a bit — I have 
people coming up to me and my 
publishers, asking to clear things. 
But it went crazy for a moment 
there! This saxophone you hear 
over and over again-thafs St 
Clair [Pinckney, another JBhom- 
player], I wonder if he got a dime 

— I don't think so. And thafs not 
fair. Obviously he's not involved in 
the publishing or the writing at all. 
But you can just hear it If s not fair. 
Apart from the payment, though, I 
think ifs great The guys who did 
this, they don't have the right idea 

— they think they wrote this. I'm 
not going to say everybody, but the 
general concept is, they just have 
to sample it, and then ifs theirs. 
What can you do with that? But 
actually the point is that they 
thought enough of it to use if so 
there's some kind of respect there. 


ability to those pei 


using it, just keep the record 
straight. I don’t have time to go hir¬ 
ing a lawyer to straighten things 
out There shouldn’t be any need 
for that These guys are saying 
things that relate to people in a 
rhythmic way, a lot of enthusiasm 
— I think of it as music, drums and 
saying sometnmg at tne same time, 
well, good. But what they need is to 
clean up the concept as far as the 
message goes. Something a little 
positive! But maybe ifs whafs 

you can say something. “Don't 
Believe The Hype*, OK, thafs cool. 

This is Public Enemy, right? 

Phillips with “Cherry Red', I was just 
talking about that song yesterday, 
about how perhaps we should do it 
at Ronnies. Then you played it I 
think ifs a sign-I think we'll do it 
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l recordings 


In our regular feature on neglected 
records, Dave Morrison resurrects 
Voodoo Boogie by Kraldjursanstalten, 
Sweden’s answer to Beef heart. 



The adjective ‘Beefheartian" has been bandied around so much that its 
meaning has become diluted. In the early 80s especially, virtually any 
band who played music with a few obtuse slants was dubbed thus, but 
the epithet was rarely apt The Pop Group, Stump, The Box, even The 
Birthday Party, were all likened to Beefheart at some point but while all 
of them caught hold of some of the ideas flying out from the core of his 
music, the more tangential ones in particular, none of them got close to 
the essence of what made it so uncompromisingly individual. 

Trout Mask Repika and Lick My Decals Off Baby are the purest, most 
extreme statements in Beefheart’s canon, showing how blues-rock can 
be stretched to the utmost while still being blues-rock. To be truly 
•Beefheartian" is not to copy — pointless and nigh-on impossible any¬ 
way — but to operate at the level where musicianship is partly subli¬ 
mated to instinct; where a new technique must be gained to realise a 
new musical logic; where apparently disparate elements lock together 
coherently to give a ■free" feel to compositions. Moreover, it must rock. 

To grasp this particular nettle demands a level of collective intuition 
that few groups possess or can be bothered to nurture, and that 
includes some of the later, lesser Magic Band line-ups. A few did suc¬ 
ceed, however. The Balloons, little known but for one album and a sin¬ 
gle in the early 80s but still gigging today, played in this rarefied atmo¬ 
sphere. And so did the sadly ignored and long defunct Swedish trio 
Kraldjursanstalten. 

That Kraldjursanstalten had three other names — L'Asile Des 


Reptiles, The Cowboys and Bundesduck — set them apart to start with, 
but this novelty was forgotten on first hearing their only album Voodoo 
Boogie, released in 1981. The understated solo guitar that opens "Hon 
Fangade Min Blick” does nothing to prepare you for the moment, a 
minute or so into the song, when the full band lurch in to astonishing 
effect. At this point it becomes obvious that they've cracked the prob¬ 
lem of absorbing Beefheaits influence into a singular vision with ease. 

Superficially Voodoo Boogie has a certain resemblance to 
Beefheart's work, but no more than that The guitar and bass duet in 
the middle of the title track has echoes of Zoot Horn Rollo and 
Rockette Morton, and Ebbe Vessla's guitar playing has a bluesy tinge, 
but Kraldjursanstalten weren't steeped in the blues like Beefheart, 
though they acknowledge it from a distance. They are far more 
European in approach, with some of Vessla's guitar lines having a 
mutated folk-dance quality. The empathy with which Kraldjursanstalten 
play as a group is quite astonishing gradually coalescing note fragments 
into melodic elements on the title track and working with space, hinting 
at disintegration on "Imbland Om Vardagarna". 

The most remarkable player on Voodoo Boogie is drummer and 
vocalist M. Texas Maksymenko. His hyper-active, skittering hi-hat cow¬ 
bell and kit-work powers the ensemble along, hitting cues bang on time 
despite his disconcerting habit of racing ahead of, or lagging behind the 
beat. Some of his drum fills, squashed into the tightest of spaces, are 
delightfully absurd. 

The best is left until last, the formidable instrumental 'Den Stora 
Coupe Finalen'. After a furious statement of the convoluted main guitar 
theme, the thrust of the piece is distorted, turning in on itself in pas¬ 
sages where Maksymenko's drumming sounds like a whole box of per¬ 
cussion rolling down a slope. A myriad of ideas fly around until the 
opening theme is restated in slower, almost metal fashion. It’s arguably 
the most innovative seven minutes of rock that emerged in the 80s — 
out on a limb in true Beefheartian style — and few have even heard of 
it, let alone heard it 

Kraldjursanstalten split in 1981. A friend who had seen them at the 
Reims Festival in that year wrote to the PO Box number on the album 
sleeve to no response, but when in Sweden (the interest among the 
few aficionados became obsessional) got in contact with their record 
company, Urspar, and unearthed an earlier EP — which is excellent but 
a notch down from Voodoo Boogie — and a solo album by M. 
Maksymenko and Kropparna from 1985, which though seductive in its 
strangeness, paralleled the projects of ex-Beefheart musicians — that 
vital intra-band chemistry was no longer there. 

Beefheart's greatest achievements were often described as epochal 
— but the epoch they heralded somehow unfolded with his influence at 
best peripheral. Kraldjursanstalten's brilliance is matched only by their 
obscurity. They could have been at the vanguard of one of the most 
radical shifts in rock music but their disappearance has left a gap that 
no-one has satisfactorily filled, or seemed to want to try to. And with 
the Captain himself in retirement, this track-not-taken is increasingly 
neglected, overgrown, and hard to rediscover. If Voodoo Boogie proves, 
for fashion or other reasons, to be the last in a line of kindred spirit 
music makers, it's one hell of a full stop. □ 
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Sassy: The Life Of Sarah 
Vaughan 

By Leslie Gourse 


Ella and Sarah were both brought 
up in poverty, and both won the 
famous Apollo Theatre talent 
contest Both suffered lifelong 

female glamour. Both had a series 
of unsatisfactory relationships, and 
ild each. Both gave 


loathed her biggest hit'Broken 
Hearted Melody. 

Nevertheless, the similar 
trajectories of their careers results 


hide their obvious enthusiasm 
behind endless quotations from 
record and concert reviews from 
throughout the subjects' careers. 
They also speak to a multitude of 
musical collaborators (including a 
couple of overlaps) and, in Sarah's 
case, to her staff, family and other 
intimates. But there is, at base, a 


Books reviewed this 
month: new biographies 
of Ella, Sassy and 
Kraftwerk, and a 
history of black South 
African song and dance. 


specifically created to diffuse clan 
violence through ritual, and how it 
was institutionalized and thus 


before becoming 'beyond category 1 
and virtually beyond criticism. 

Naturally differences emerge. 
Fitzgerald started out in the swing 
era, hitting the bigtime with Chick 
Webb but becoming a mature 
stylist only after adopting bop- 
influenced scat. Seven years 
younger, Vaughan was around the 
beboppers at a crucial stage, 
causing the MJQ’s John Lewis (an 


Sarah.' Ella was more a 
straight and was not avf 
singing such rubbish as 


opinions and is not afraid of 
expressing them. Above all, he 

and a book, while Gourse has a 
butterfly mind that is forever 
picking up another interview tape 

For accuracy and depth, Nicholson 
knocks spots off earlier attempts at 


Berlin-based ethnomusicologist 


intriguing and valuable history of 
black South African performance 
between 1890 and 1929, The 
period was arguably the most 

‘: in modem South African 



popular music in the Inc 
seaport town of Durban, an 

ingoma by the local municipality. 

In relation to his discussions, 
Erlmann is careful to stress the 
dynamic and syncretic aspects of 



adaptation. Through Erlmann's 
masterful sifting of the past we are 
able — through exclamations of 
recognition and surprise — to trace 
the forbears of such famous 
contemporary South Africans as 
Ladysmith Black Mambazo, Bheki 
Mseleku, Johnny Clegg's Savuka 


for instance the jubilee songs of the 
wandering American minstrel 
Orpheus McAdoo, fed into choral 
idioms and were, along with the 
ragtime of Scott Joplin, one of the 



They told me don’t be long-winded 
or weird about this. So: unlike the 
book he did on Can a coupla years 
back, M. Bussy makes reasonable 
shift to explain the robot-popsters, 
what they've done and why they 
matter. Though since they spend 
almost all their time refining and 
simplifying the image, you might 
argue that they'd done all his 


difference — the mystery is that 
there is little mystery. Details of the 
ly days are nice enough —' 


■gumboot dancing" is fascinating, as 
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There are moments in Naked City, 
a two-hour programme package of 
interviews, films and videos on and 
by members of the self-styled new 
wave of New York underground 
film-makers, when the ideas are so 
simplistic and the execution of 
them so poor that you wonder how 
British co-director Nick Abrahams 
and his American partner Ana 
Cory-White distinguished between 
the presumably vast pool of films 
on offer, if this the best of the New 
York scene, I hate to think what the 

Of course, there’s always been a 
barely tangible line between the 
truly avant garde and the totally 
crap and, as if in tacit recognition of 
this, Naked City fleshes out its 
motley collage with the work of 

notably Beth B whose first short 
appeared back in 1978, nor 
particularly underground. Jem 
Cohen's videos for REM and Tom 
Kalin’s rich and high profile feature 
film debut Swoon don’t exactly 
conform to the idea posited by 
another of the directors profiled, 
Nick Zedd, that part of being a 
guerrilla film-maker involves having 
your work ignored by everybody. 

Claiming to be the founding 
father of the 'Cinema Of 
Transgression", the essential Zedd 

organised beatings and random 

occupation army, with Manhattan's 
more enlightened residents — ie, 
him — acting as the resistance. 
Minimal and banal, Zedd's films 
can’t compare to his own speed- 


raddled, deranged personality; 
even Lydia Lunch, who pops up as 

movies, won’t collaborate with him. 

Lunch's strident proto-Riot Grrrl 
proselytising is just one of the links 
between this group of film-makers 
and the post-punk music scene In 


This month, David Eimer 
reviews Naked City, a 
compilation of New 
York underground film 
and video, and Sound 
And Vision, a collection 
of essays on the pop 
promo phenomenon 


the USA: Henry Rollins, ex-front 
man of influential West Coast 
punks Black Flag, appears as a key 

while The Cramps and The 
Residents reverberate on the 
soundtrack But its Richard Kern’s 
films that provide the most 
emphatic meeting point for the two 
mediums. Acting as the in-house 
video director for guitar-noise 
pranksters Sonic Youth, his 1986 
promo for the group's "Death 
Valley 69" single takes on board 
the calculated outrage of punk by 
explicitly recalling the infamous 
Manson murders, and frames the 
band within a crazed context where 

everywhere, Compared by some to 
the histrionics of Sam Raimi’s 
excellent Evil Dead, the tone is 
actually more reminiscent of an 
earlier slasher classic, The Texas 
Chainsaw Massacre. 

As his other videos demonstrate, 
some of which can be briefly 
glimpsed here, Kern retains an 
ironic grip that gives his work a 
resonance that most of the other 
films in Naked City can't reproduce. 
Throughout Abrahams and Cory- 
White do their best to keep us 
interested with a chopped-up, 
fanzine-like approach to the 
presentation, but that merely 
mirrors the low-rent quality of most 
of the works on display. 

If s worth catching Naked City 
though because you’ll never get to 
see Richard Kern’s promos on 
MTV. Writing in Sound And Vision, a 
new collection of essays on music 
video edited by Simon Frith, 
Andrew Goodwin, in an article 
called "Fatal Distractions: MTV 
Meets Postmodern Theory", tracks 
the way the station has moved 

unremitting sequence, to a more 
simulates conventional TV. This is a 


fact emphasised by the emergence 
of such niche-market shows as 
120 Minutes, for indie kids, and Yo 
MTV Rips Today, shows which also 
reflect the increasing specialisation 
and fragmentation of popular 
music, something that has 
accelerated significantly since 
MTVs formation. 

Such shows aren't enough to fill 

what another Sound And Vision 
contributor, Leslie Savan, tags 
"Corp-rock" dominates the 
schedule during peaktimes — 

Madonna, the Stones and U2; acts 
that sell all over the world and 
provide much of the industry’s 
revenue. Kobena Mercer's piece on 
Michael Jackson's 'Thriller" video 
further develops this point by 
theorteing that such videos are not 
promos in the same sense as, say, 
the new REM video, but 

spends huge amounts of money on 
a complex, often narrative-driven 
short film that performs the dual 

status, and so by implication the 
industry behind it, as well as hyping 

Other contributions to the book 
are less pertinent The essay on 
country music videos takes 20 
pages to tell us that they're used as 
promotional devices, and no one 
needs a lengthy analysis of Jon 
Bon Jovi’s 'Living On A Prayer". 

But overall its solid enough and 
worth a dip if you're intrigued by 
the promo phenomenon. 

Naked City plays in Newcastle, 
Birmingham, Derby, Nottingham 
and Glasgow during September, 
October and November. Checklocal 
press pr details Sound And Vision 
is out now, published by Routiedge. 
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of dub, trance-dance rhythms and 
harmonies in the best Brian 
Wilson/Arthur Lee tradition. Giant 
Steps also manages to be 
quintessential^ English without 
being twee — remarkable in itself. 

Gant Steps spans the extremes of 
their musical spectrum. "I Wish I 
Was Skinny" is light-almost 



into shape by vocalist Sice. The 


This month’s winners: 

The Boo Radleys, Bruno 
Maderna, Nirvana,The 
Breeders, Stock, Hausen 
and Walkman 

InSoundcheck: 

Cypress Hill, Miles Davis, 
Philip Glass, Charles 
Mingus, Parliament, Nick 
Cave, Juliana Hatfield, 
Chet Baker, The Pogues, 
Elliot Sharp, Cecil Taylor, 
Stockhausen and more 

In Brief: 

Dave Morrison on noisy 
rock, K.Martin on noisy 
noise 



It’s time (again) to reclaim the word 


In Outline: 

Richard Scott examines 
30 years of Ocora world 
music 


■psychedelic" It inevitably carries 
with it a whole sackful of hoary 
tripped-out cliches, but ditch them 
and you're left with its essence - 
an all-horizons-open attempt to 


restlessly covering new ground. 

Now their mode of operation goes 
something like this: start a song and 
make it go from A to B via an 
elliptical route that may or may not 
feature breezy acoustic strumming, 
squalling guitar noise, woodwind 


sized body of work which has not 
really made a great impact on the 
contemporary repertoire. He died 
in 1973, inspiring Boulez's 
magnificent and massive /Sue/ In 
Memorian Bruno Madema, though 
in compositional attitude he was far 














Hyperion Is a stage-setting based 
around the poem of the same 
name by the German Romantic 
poet Holderlin; in fact one section 
is a simple unaccompanied redtal 
of Holderlin. Madema focussed the 

flute of avant-garde virtuoso 
Gazzelloni (also commemorated on 
Eric Dolphy's Out To Lunch). 

demanding role here, and the 
performance is a live one, 

■realised" (the word is specially 
appropriate) by Peter Eotvos for 
festivals in Paris and Vienna in 
1991. A wide variety of forces 
including tape make Hypenon a 
fascinating sonic experience, and 
an enchanting introduction to the 
work of a neglected modern 
composer. 



Hot Air: through These 





The Breeders 

The Last Splash 

4A0 CAD 3014 CD/HCLP 

More evidence of a generation's 
secession from the values that 



but that doesn't leave it any more 
enjoyable actually to listen to. The 
ambiguity's gone out of this 
relationship. 

Luckily side two's more aware of 
the joke of the whole thing, more 
indebted to Big Black than Black 
Flag (if Steve Alhini's ground-glass- 
in-your-wounds production has 
been toned down by Geffen, as 
rumoured, just be thankful). ‘Radio 
Friendly Unit Shifter and Tourrets* 
set the tone, gleefully overstated 
barbed-wire guitarsound, and a 
worldview turned ruefully outwards. 
Seven and a half minutes of 
"Gallons Of Rubbing Alcohol Flow 
Through The Strip", all strolling 
pace drums and atonal slurred 
improv, returns the story to dad- 
hood, but with an eye to birth- 
pangs and maternity-nightmares. 

Confused speed, instant idealistic 
disgust and proud stupidity are 

and need dealing with, though 
usually they're not This is one 
reason why non-fringe rock still 
matters, 30 years on. Cobain hates 
this fact and refuses to settle to it 
- the prodigal in need of loving¬ 
kindness, he keeps seeing things 
and saying things that help him not 
get the benefit His own favourite 
contemporaries, the Deal sisters, 
anti-family twins/Breeders Kim and 
Kelley actively like being lepers. 
Recall that Kim played in The Pixies 
as unrepentant divorcee Mrs John 
Murphy — well, The Breeders 
pretty much make records about 
why it's great to not to be a good 

The Last Splash is all the fun, from 
much the same mindset, that In 
Utero can't bring itself to he. It 
teems with inside-out songs like 
"Roi" and "Mad Lucas', songs in 


of it they've picked up to puzzle 
over (New Order, My Bloody 
Valentine, Led Zep, all lost to 
them), hut this only rubs in how 
easily they've junked traditional 
roles, how cheerfully and chunkily 
they're for an alien future. 

HOPET GLASS 


ivjliliWINNER: 


Stock, Hausen & Walkman play 


collages of bus tickets and old 
envelopes, bourgeois ‘profundity" is 
expunged: the heart is indeed on 
the sleeve. Anyone who has been 
at the receiving end of ‘mail art" 
will be aware of the mountains of 


experiments risk genuine damage, 
and maybe they do. (What’s a 
video fungus, by the my?[t1ariella 
Frostrup — Ed]). 

Next to the cover shot of a pipe¬ 
smoking dolly-bird in sailor-gear, a 
diagram shows the flow of "hot air" 
’. "Parental 


back, beneath a picture of silver 
fish surrounded by fish hooks. It 
has been observed of fellow 
Mancunian Mark E. Smith that his 
lyrics seem designed to make any 
interpreter look foolish; SH&W’s 



subtly mutated love-language. If 
rock is the testing ground for the 
gender-imaging of the future (and 

is) Nirvana, for all their perfectly 
sincere Riot Grrrl boy-angst, are all 
caught up saying no to the past. 


cheerfully quote the past, like bits gigs comparable to free 


ise (What's Up?), and the 

)re obvious ("Walk On 
The Wild Side", "Air On A G String", 
:c). There isn’t the flurry and 















soundcheck 


Nathan Abshire 

The Great Cajun Accordionist 

ACE CDCHD401 CD 



tradition and innovation. What does 
not change is the will to change. 
Tradition is continuity, continuity 

Cajun is perhaps the most 
resilient of all the musics of the dis- 


supplanted by full kit, assertively 
driving the music forward - out of 
Louisiana and towards Nashville 
and beyond. Significantly, the 



There are losses and there are 
gains. Cajun was already archaic 
50 years ago, and for it to have 
survived in any form into the 



isn't at all Schlomperei, but there is 
something too willed in the group's 



identity that has fiercely resisted 
change, Cajun has not wanted to 
fall into the melting pot Although 
recorded in 1973 and 1978, the 
music on Nathan Abshire's CD 
echoes back over 50 years. 

when he made his first record in 
1935, but it was his 1948 
recording of "Pine Grove Blues' 
that made him a Louisiana star. 30 
years later, he re-recorded the 
song, and that’s the version we 
have here. Some of the old fire has 
gone from the voice and the 
accordion — Nathan was by then 
65 years old — but the spirit burns 
willingly, and the essential feeling 
matches the original. Here is the 
true voice of Cajun, breaking but 
not broken, ecstatic in its self¬ 
absorption but also reaching out to 

A decade and a half on, the 
group Beausoleil is the face of New 
Cajun. The fiddle and the accordion 
remain, as does the French 
language, but the accent is more 
easily presentable, the sobbing¬ 
laughing break in the voice has 
gone. That break, and the wail and 

the sounds of a people that has 
looked death in the face: the 
physical death of a poor folk, and 
the cultural death of a way of life, 
an identity. Beausoleil smoothes 
away the breaks and the drones, 
embracing a new identity that 

mainstream. The simple triangle 
that provided the percussion for 
much of Abshire’s music has been 



Bark! is Richard Scott (soprano and 
alto saxophonist and Wire writer), 
Andrew Denny (tenor), Rex 
(geddit?) Caswell (guitar) and 
Phillip Marks (percussion) and 
included among the tracks on 
Harm/ulodics are "3rd Degree 
Barkicide", "Barkface" and 


"Straining At The Leash". The tape 

those theme-charts The Wire used 
to print, alongside Gary Windo’s 
Dogface and The Bugger All Stars’ 
Bonzo Bites Back Indeed, if 


someone had been just a bit slow 
to throw a bucket of cold water 
over Windo and The Buggers, Bark! 
might well have been the puppoid 


your leg, and agenerous amount of 
scotching and scratching. It sounds 
good to me, but.. I once 
canvassed Scott’s views for an 

fellow Mancunians Stock, Hausen 
and Walkman screeched down his 
extension phone, geebeeaitching 
my eardrum (and thus impairing 
my hearing). My judgment, 

recommend you cock an ear, 
rather than a leg, to Harmlulodics. 

BST is Sylvia Hallett, Clive Bell 
and Stuart Jones, and Spy is hugely 
enjoyable. In their wry quirkiness 















the songs, and BST's delivery of 

■Orton") or Ivor Cutler. BST mix 
haunting, melancholy beauty with 
sly pastiches, mining ethnic musics 
and found sounds, studded with 
slippery allusions to sources as 
unlikely as Cher ("Bang Bang* on 
■Kirn Philby*), Mozart and Sonny 
Sharrock ( 40th Symphony and 
■Black Bottom' on ‘Honey Close 
Your Eyes’) and John Barry. 



B So global 


B So global are Jon Seagroatt and 
I.G Staples who are based in The 
Shed in North Oxfordshire In 
previous incarnations they were 
Red Square, a hardcore free 
improv group, and The Duffs who 

So global are like neither of their 
predecessors and not likely to be of 
much use on the dancefloor, 
except perhaps as a means of 
clearing it The four compositions 
on this disc are unashamedly lush 
and lyrical, though not saccharine, 
characterised by understated 

guitars, Hammond organ, 
synthesizers and percussion. 
Seagroatfs breathy sax on 
"Moilike" comunicates with a direct 
emotional warmth; "Those Little 
Blue Galaxies Again* shimmers and 
has a limpid quality which is skilfully 
preserved despite the introduction 
of tabla cross-rhythms. The 
delicate precision of Eno's Music 
For Films and Popol Vuh's 
stateliness come to mind. B So 
global are not derivative of those 
people, they just happen to be 
working in a similar vein and to that 



(C) 

TRANSGLOBAL GLOBAL 1 CD CD/fICLP 

(C) — or Leslie Winer, to simplify 
matters — is a former PA to 
William S Burroughs. Witch is her 
album of dub poetry. Collaborators 
include Jah Wobble, Helen Ferry 
(Culture Club), Karl Bonnie 
(Renegade Soundwave), and John 


Reynolds (Invaders of The Heart). 
End of grounding. 

Listen as words spoken in Winer’s 
gruff, knowing voice loop and 

and keyboards churtie in the 
background, offering up a mild 
electronic cocktail as musical 
backing: ‘if i could invent a 
machinefThat slows and accelerates 
time". Layers of sound are 

preoccupation with distance exists: 
physical and temporal distance, 
density and fluidity. The rhythm of 
words is accentuated, dream-like in 
their lap and ebb into the 
subconscious. Word-associations, 
phonetics and meanings are rolled 
over and twisted. 

"(Sahda)-eaiW(Sahda)- 
see/(Sahda)-you/(Sahda)-me/Mind? 
Do you mind? Whafs on your 
mind?" 

Sometimes you could swim 
through the layers of sound, other 
times you can barely wriggle 
through the pile-up. Yet slowly, 
slowly you are seduced inside: the 
echoes, delays and reverberations 
encapsulating you. Nominated for 
the 1993 Mercury Music Prize and 
highly recommended. 

JULIE TARASKA 


Cypress Hill 

Black Sunday 



With singles from the likes of Dr 
Dre and Ice Cube riding high in the 
US charts, it’s become obvious that 
sex, drugs and violence are magic 
ingredients popularizing HipHop. 
This is a truism not lost on West 
Coast rappers Cypress Hill, whose 
1992 debut benefited from self- 
explanatory titles. CHow I Could 
Just Kill A Man - , 'Stoned Is The 
Way Of The Walk") to the tune of 
1 m plus sales. Black Sunday is the 
group's second album and its 
stoned glide repossesses the obese 
bass sound and warped 
existentialism pioneered on the 

Introducing *1 Wanna Get High* 
with an open invitation for Bill 
Clinton to "inhale*, they plunge right 
into their trademark — surreally 
animated, loping grooves. B Real's 
Latino whine imparts rap's Grand 


Guignol gallows humour. His 

nursery rhyme delivery and comic 
flair (*/ huff and I puff then blow 
your head of). With straight man 
Sen Dog, he performs a hellish 
reinterpretation of Cheech and 
Chong. Musically, ifs business as 

replicating a formula familiar from 
their work on records by House Of 
Pain, Funkdoobiest, etc, 
augmenting the powerlock beats 
with brassloop squeals, 
disembodied guitar riffs and 
spectral harmonica. 

Only cartoonist Frank Kozik's 
inversions of Hanna Barbara 

alcoholic, Tom Cat as junky) come 
dose to sharing Cypress Hill's 
destabilized vision of the American 



of ’Back Seat Betty’, it leads into 
the first tentative, almost 
strangulated notes of Miles on 
muted trumpet. Even though his 
embouchure is far from strong, 
Miles's timing remains impeccable: 
his solos are often little more than 
punctuations or simple trills and 
phrases, but they live in spaces of 
audacious brilliance. Best of all is 
his version of Gershwin's - My Man's 
Gone Now’. The pared-down, 
impressionistic backing seems,as it 
did so brilliantly on We Want Miles, 
to suit his 80s style best it at once 



SONY SRCS6513-4 2CD 

As WEA release a CD of Miles's 
final live performance at Montreux, 
here, available only on import, is 
the first release from Sony's no 

unheard Miles — a recording made 
ten years earlier on his first 80s 
comeback tour. One track we have 
in fact already heard: Mean-Pierre’ 
appears on We Want Miles. This 
two-CD set represents the rest of 
that October 81 concert 

gigs often did. Opening with the 
bombastic (Mike Stern) guitar blast 


Stern, Bill Evans and Mino Cinelu. 
For some reason, Sony have 

on a second CD, puzzling when the 
total running time is only 75 

This is no No Blues, the live CD of 
his 1967 band that was released a 
couple of years ago, and it will no 
doubt be eclipsed if ever the mld- 
80s shows with Scofield and Berg 


like owning an 18-page booklet 
entirely in Japanese, and further 
snippets of the master surrounded 
by a great band, then this is a 


PHILIP WATSON 


SERIOUS SPEAKOUT presents 

An evening with 


Penguin Cafe 
Orchestra 


Friday 15th October 7.30pm 
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With a classic, white trash, mid¬ 
west background, the last of 14 
children, family moves out to 


DeMent might be perceived as the 
sinister figurehead of a campaign 
for Real Country: a backwoods 
conspiracy to undermine college 
cowgirls like Mary Chapin- 
Carpenter, 


something really special. Laura 
Chislett is a great player, her keen 
sense of structure abolishing at a 
stroke the flute’s reputation for 


Composer Chris Dench was borr 
in London in 1953, grew up in 
Dover and is presently living in 
Australia. His list of 
accomplishments indicates the 


from the Arditti String Quartet 
performances by Andrew Ball, 
James Clapperton, Rolf Hind — we 
are talking cutting-edge, surely? 
Well, it is hard to make the flute 
sound obnoxious, however 


playing in the yard never reddened 
her neck, and Iris DeMent did not 
grow up to be a heritage hillbilly. 
The details of her life might be 
obligingly laid bare in her CD 
booklet but her songs do it better. 
The opening "Let The Mystery Be" 


ity — 'I've heard that I'm on 
the road to purgatory. And I don't 
like the sound of that. ' The ten 
songs which follow have no truck 
with that demoralising "It must 
have been my fault you had sex 
withthemule, I never should have 
burnt those gnts" malarkey, but rest 
in the liberating country tradition of 


i is to have your 
heart tweaked by remarkable 
phrasing of a ' 
to be both mournful and chirpy at 
the same time, while flirting 
dangerously with an all-out yodel. 
However demanding the subject — 
lust, divorce, a fathers heart attack 
- Iris DeMent’s vocal toolshed is 
up to the tack, and her songwriting 


Brit indie ghetto, this Scottish 


professional working over to 
Ornette Coleman's "Peace 
Warriors". This is their fourth and 
probably best album. In Dog Faced 
Hermans’ own songs, a collective 


Each of these st 

unfolding logic that is utterly 
beguiling. Dench starts out with 
random data — "Suite Scale della 
Fenice" is based on the name 
■Laura Chislett” for example — but 
the private meanings of the notes 
so generated give his inventions a 
tensile spring. "De/ploye" has some 
of the reflective angst of Michael 
Finnissy, in "Closing Lemma" split 
notes pause and then shoot off to 
suggested pitches, like colours 

lis close attention to 
every breath which is terrifying, 
erotic, mad — butshimmeringly 
beautiful too. 

Emphasis on new techniques 
gives classical performance the 
character of the best improvisation: 
despite the tight scoring, the music 
has expression in every breath, 
every dearly-won sonority. You'd 
need to go to Braxton to find any 
s exciting this: simply to 
" ishnessand 
to hunt far and 


underpins the high, pure voice and 
increasingly complex Salvation 
Army parping of singer/trumpeter 
Marion (The Ex’s first name only 
rule applies here too). Colin and 
Wilf are the jazz-punk Sly and 
Robbie, and Andy’s viola takes no 

gruesome public —backstreet 
abortions in "The Hook And The 


personal with "How We Connect" 

martial vigour. A suitably jagged 
cover of 8 Eyed Spy's "Love Split 
With Blood" is not the only reason 
to file this under "Optimistic No 
Wave". 


Amsterdam in 1990 to hang out 
with kindred spirits The Ex. 

From spiky post-punk beginnings 
— Au Pairs, Gang of Four — they 
have expanded out into jazz at one 
end of the spectrum and folk at 
the other touring Holland playing 
traditional Kurdish music with 
exiled maestro Brader, and here 
giving a very professional 


boldly rhetorical orchestral piece 
The Canyon, and in majestic union 
with man in the more substantial 


the creation of a massive hydro¬ 
electric dam on the Parana River in 
Brazil; the piece is reminiscent in 
places of Carl Orffs barbaric, 
ritualistic grandeur. 


percussion well up-front Its four 
movements evoke in turn the 
timeless wilderness of the 
MataGrosso, the broad, expansive 
lake created by the dam, the dam's 
structure itself, and the tr 
flow to rest in the sea. 


Indian, and, as 
languages like 
effectively exploits the language for 



Itaipb & The Canyon 

Philip Glass broke off his exclusive 
recording contract with Sony (CBS 

nPointlabel.buthe 
ere as the compose 

which are played by the Atlanta 
Symphony Orchestra and Chorus 
under Robert Shaw. 

A large canvas suits his music 
well. Glass is a very public 
composer, and the grand sweep is 
arguably his most eloquent gesture. 
There is little hint of an introverted 
or inwardly-focussed dimension in 
his music, and he likes to write 


Herve Sellin Sextet with Johnny 
Griffin 

Live At Jazz Valley 



never went away. Domingo must 
be one of Benny Golsons’s most 
successful albums since he 
returned to playing in the late 70s. 
The album features trombonist 
Curtis Fuller, and it's one of his best 
efforts too, the lines more 

the title track, "Moment To 
Moment" and "Time Speaks' are 

— a thoughtful approach and 
immediately distinctive post- 
Coltrane tone make his work 
consistently rewarding. 

Maybe it’s unkind to mention it 
but Barney Wilen was unfortunate 
of Miles Davis’s 
: put-downs, onstage in 
1956: "Man, why don't you stop 
playing those awful notes." He's 
stopped playing them now, has 
long been one of the strongest 


leads a band featuring Philip 
Catherine on guitar and Enrico 
Rava on trumpet The live album is 













on almost every track and if he is a 
tad generous with the solo spots he 
allocates his sidemen, then that is 
down to his natural modesty. 
Someone should whisper in his ear 
that he's good enough to carry the 



appearances as a sideman for 
Miles Davis and Elvin Jones, Steve 
Grossman slid from view. Now he 
has returned with something of a 
bang with consecutive albums on 
the French Dreyfus label. 

Probably his most well known 
appearance prior to his recording 
hiatus was Live At The Lighthouse 
(Blue Note) with Jones. Then he 
was fashionably in thrall to the 
unrelenting pattern-play of John 
Coltrane’s late Atlantic/early 
Impulse period. Today this 
approach has left Grossman 
sounding somewhat stranded in the 
past, yet his organisation of ideas 
and now-mature melodic wisdom 
can be quite compulsive, albeit 
derivative. Consequently his work 
with McCoy Tyner (/n New York) is 
the better of these sessions, 
primarily because the pianist and 
saxophonist share the tendency to 
play squarely on the beat and 
subdivide it in evenly accented 
quavers. In contrast, pianists Cedar 
Walton and Barry Harris (on Do It), 
with their dotted-quaver-semi- 
quaver-swing-into-bop styles, leave 
Grossman's phrasing sounding 
lumpy and occasionally indigestible. 
Taken together, these albums 
almost succeed in telling us more 
than we need to know about the 
saxophonist 


Gumbo 

Dropping Soulful H2O On The 
Fiber 

CHRYStUS CT 37 CD/MC/LP 

Naming yourself after the 
quintessential culinary dish of the 
poor black Deep South seems a 
rather desperate attempt to 

downhome soul-food touch. And 
sure enough new (black) 
HipHoppersGumbo, despite the 
input as producer of Arrested 
Development's Speech, fail to 
achieve that elusive (and 
commercially desirable) 
combination of backwoods spiritual 
vibes and conscious lyrics that 
Georgia's finest so brilliantly 
popularised. 

That said, you can see why this 
has got a UK release ahead of 

US HipHop acts. Ifs an 
unremarkable and undemanding 
album that careers through some 
standard jazz samples (Miles Davis 
and John Coltrane), overlaying 
them with the gentle rhyming of 
17 year-old frontman Fulani and 
the high-pitched contributions of 
singer Deanna Dawn. At its least 
effective, it simply reminds you of 
Arrested Development without the 
freshness. Tracks like "Feelin’ Free" 
and *1 Know You're A Virgin' share 
the same mix of lazy, tinkling riffs 
and soft-spoken chat, making for 
easy but uninspired listening. 

Only on the later tracks do 
Gumbo tentatively begin to create 
their own persona. Fulani lets his 
voice go a bit on the single 
■Basement Music - (and the lyrics 
say something) and the Latino 

backbeat that's carried on through 
■Dancin' Beauty - and 'Soldier Boy", 
But ultimately you can’t help 
thinking that while the presence of 
Speech will ensure Gumbo media 
attention, they'd do better striving 


Abdullah Ibrahim 

No Fear, No Die 


Here's a great reminder of a lovely, 
If occasionally tacky tradition — 
French movies with a jazz 




STUART NICHOLSON 













Claire Denis's Nb Fear, No Die 
apparently unfolds in whaf s 
described as a 'nondescript Paris 
suburb', so (logically?) we're in for 
some rich sub-Ellingtonian textures 

book. Okay, they're atmospheric. 
There’s some excellent work from 
tenon'st Ricky Ford, who's decided 
to play like Sen Webster for the 
occasion, and trombonist Frank 
Lacy, who sounds like late-period 
Bill Harris, and that can't be bad. 
Ibrahim's piano-in-the-background 
is effective and Buster Williams 
plays excellent bass. 

These days events like this usually 
develop into finished performances 
rather than the 40 second clips we 

alone quality; accordingly there’s 
some point and purpose to hearing 
this music even if the movie never 
makes it to your local nine-screen 
complex. Get it now and ten years 
hence you'll probably be able to 
put it all together in the wee small 
hours on Channel Four. 

JACK COOKE 


Spike Jones & His City Slickers 

The Best Of Spike Jones & His City 
Slickers 


For anyone who ever wondered 
why the guy in The Band's ‘Up On 
Cripple Creek-was so pleased to 
have Spike Jones on the box, 
here's the reason. Nothing dates 
quite like a comedy record, but this 
one has dated so far its come back 
round the other way. Jones and his 
band, also featuring the celebrated 
Don Byron imitator Mickey Katz, 
were far more than the 40s Barron 
Knights. Their interpretations of 
popular classics of the day are not 
so much stylistic spoofs as all-out 
Dadaist assaults. They start out 
straight enough but are soon 
overtaken by the spirit of anarchy 

— Groucho Marx on a skateboard 

— expressing itself through a a 
mighty lexicon of sound effects, 
and some very silly voices. 'My Old 
Flame' for example is hijacked by a 
crazed Peter Lorre figure, who 
twists the song into a glimpse of 
psychosis so gruesome that Nick 
Cave would be proud of it "This is 
driving me sane... my new loves all 
seem so tame, they won't even let 
me strangle them". Satirical targets 



What Next: Non-Sequitur, PO Box 
344, Alburquerque, NM 87103, 


Mosaic: 35 Melrose Place, Stamford, 

CMP: through New Note 
Flying Note: through Sterns 
Cooking Vinyl: through 


deserving and otherwise, frc 
Adolf Hitler to ~ ' 
despatched with the same sc; 


intriguingly, JBs saxophonist Maceo 

and-miss Laswell New York world- 
fusion affair, replete with massed 
digital delays trying to compensate 
for the lack of musical inf 


Few voices echo lou 
rap's burgeoning skit tradition — 
from De La Soul to The Pharcyde 
and back again. 

BEN THOMPSON 

Zusaan Kali Fasteau 

Prophecy 

FLYING NOTE FNCD 9003 


strangely depressing. Wildly over 
the top sleevenotes don't help. 
Line-up includes William Parker 


having virtually single-handedly 
rejuvenated the Master Musicians 
of Jajouka, thus carrying the 


the planet. The Masters' Laswell- 
produced Apocalypse Across The 
Sky (Axiom) was extraordinary, and 


Moroccan musician, this time of the 
Gnawa mystical sect, now a 

This album draws P-funk, jazz-rock 



jamming am 
but nothing too ne 
Saxophonist Sabir Reaev sounds 
uncannily like Lol Coxhill, but the 
Raw Stylus dance remix, complete 
with Buju Banton samples, is 
laughable, and Anthony Michael 
Peterson's grim metal guitar is 
crass and pitiful. 

Annea Lockwood's Thousand 
Year Dreaming is a carefully 
structured droney trance record of 
massed didgeridoos, contra-bass 


Zusaan Kali Fasteau is a world 
music traveller in the Don Cherry 
mould; performing on ney, kavel 
and shakuhadi flutes, cello, piano, 

percussion and stringed 
instruments. Like Cherry she does 
not always succeed in finding a 
personal voice. There is a restless, 
bitty feel to her work; a parade of 
ethnic pastiches and bombastic late 
Coltrane-inspired squeaky free jazz 



COOKING VINYL COOK CD055 

Chet Baker 

Chet Baker & Crew 

PACIFIC JAZZ 0777 7 81205 CD 

Chet Baker 

Chet Baker Big Band 

PACIFIC JAZZ 0777 7 81201 CD 

A last minute sticker applied to the 
outside of this collection by the 
otherwise nebulous conglomeration 
Medium Cool tells us this is a 
■Tribute to Chet Baker. In fact 
what is meant is a tribute to the 
vocal Chet Baker and Chet Baker 
the Jazz Life imago — trailing 













signifying wisps and ill winds of the 
wrecked anti-Father figure, the 
Torched figurehead. 

band, four singers (Adele Bertei, 
Angel Torsen, Alex Chilton, James 
White) tackle songs that, while not 
exclusively Baker territory, trail 
some associative currents. Unlike, 
say, the Hal Wilner tributes, this 
sounds fairly cheaply and quickly 
assembled (nothing necessarily 
wrong with that, especially if it’s 'in 
the spirit of Baker), and there are 
no attempts at any great stylistic 
overhauls. 

Adele Bertei’s voice is a 
sometimes great notion, but placed 
here among 'natural' timbres, and 
asked to do a straight imitation of 
Torchiness, it sounds nakedly plain 

— more imitation than life. Angel 
Torsen (who she?) goes for a 
breathy pussycat whisper, which 
sounds way too obvious. Without 
the cover sticker you wouldn't 
know that the girls had anything to 
do with a Baker tribute. But the 
minute Alex Chilton lurches into 
"Look For The Silver Uning' with 

recalls, it resonates Baker. "Always 
try to find the sunny side of life ...": 
it takes this contra-diction — 
pathos of life versus patness of lyric 

— to release the Baker spell. 

The whole point with Baker's 

singing was that it s(w)ung against 
the Torch grain: rather than a 
finished glacial perfection, it was an 
unravelling line, a stagger. 
Everything that Torch's lyrics 
intimated (hysteria, collapse, 
overdose), its archetypal voices 
(Sinatra, London, etc) glossed over 
into a paradigm of dear calm pain. 
In Baker's line you could hear 
traces of the wobble. Thus, the all- 
too-brief contributions here from 
Chilton are the most to the point. 
Cover versions are Chilton's live 
blood these days anyway, and 
anyone who's heard his 'Nature 
Boy' would know this was going to 
be a treat. 'That Old Feeling and 

gems: Chilton's voice projects the 
same mixture of unsteadiness and 
cockily aloof abandonment as 
Baker's — an eerily cauterised 
Cool. 

James White doesn't have 
anything like as beautiful or natural 
a voice as Chilton, but he does fit 


the Baker bill, for similar reasons. 
His voice — his whole stance - is 

taste; the big news is that although 
his 'distinctive* sax tone is still the 
same, he has learnt in conventional 
terms how to play his instrument, 
breathe with it rather than huff 
against it: he produces real turns of 
phrasing here. He sounds more 
upful, humorous, engaging even, 
than I've ever heard him; and he's 
also able to supply a Baker-esque 
narcotic double-take on 'innocent' 
Tin Pan Alley lines. A delight. 

Coincidentally, The Best of Chet 
Baker Sings is still available on 
Capitol CD at a ludicrously good 
price. And Pacific do all of us Baker 
arrivistes a similar favour with two 
timely 50s re-issues, perfect in 
every detail and replete with 
surplus tracks aplenty. Here we can 


about to fall into the junk pool, still 
possessed of a pristine, unnervingly 
buoyant sound; fleet and uptempo 


the more conservatoire settings of 
Big Band. A necessary antidote to 
balance the mythic overload (hey, I 
fall for the myth hook, line and 
plunger—but even I can only take 
so much of this stuff). 


Charles Mingus 

The Complete 1959 CBS Sessions 

MOSAIC MQ4-143 CD/LP 

Set up by Michael Cuscuna in order 
to present fans with de-luxe 

history of jazz, Mosaic leases studio 
masters from the conglomerates 
(who have by now acquired the 
rights to most of the music) for a 
limited run. The vinyl version of this 
box contains four records {heavy, 
thick vinyl too — 180 grammes, no 
less) and extensive notes by Brian 
Priestley and Sy Johnson. Liner- 
notes from the original issues — 
Mingus Ah Um and Mingus Dynasty 
— are also included, as well as 
beautiful photographs of the 
musicians in the studio. Remixed by 
Debra Parkinson from the three- 
track masters, sound is excellent 
This edition is limited to 2,500, so 
those interested are advised to get 
on the case. Mingus fans can skip 
the rest of this review. 


win 

present 

d Change Of ^CeaAi 



John Beasley's 

v album owes much of its dynamic 
musical personality to the changes 
within Beasley's life. Following the radio 
success of 'Cauldron 1 . 'A Change Of 
Heart' is a warm and emotive project 
that is full of surprises, featuring more 
of Beasley's outstanding 
piano playing. Look out for 
Summer-fall tour with John 
Patitucci. Charles Fambrough. 
Alex Acuna, and Will Kennedy. 
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deter the unconverted, though. 
Michael Cuscuna's idea is to 
reconstruct the "real" music that 


originally released. Inv 


evidently feels that now is the time 
to "get it righf. Track order follows 

studio edits are replaced. Four 
■alternate takes' (as they say 
Stateside) are released here for 


successive Charlie Parker takes 
(four “Donna Lee’s are enough to 
drive any non-fetishist nuts) 
because Mingus's pieces are long* 
and more varied. However, as a 
total experience one gets an 


Well and fine for Mingus devotees, 

everything in its entirety, but for 
people who like records, the impact 
of Mingus's art is diminished. 

dogmatic assertions are unhelpful 


rock, with its close attention to the 
record as an art-object, such 
repackaging is confusing. In 
addition to the intensity of his 
music, one of the aspects of John 


rock listeners is his very firm 
concept of the album (an identity 
Cuscuna's reissue programmes 
have again helped to blur). Classical 
listeners — inured to unimaginative 
and frequently downright ugly 
packaging-listen past the 
material object to the "real" music 
beneath (and invest in more and 
more expensive hi-fi to achieve 
that "faithful" sound). This box set is 


that kind of sensibility. Speaking 
personally, I’d rather have Mingus 
Ah Um and Mingus Dynasty in 
original sleeves (as OJC do them), 
and get a feel for what was in the 
shops at the time. Then an album 
of alternate takes might be very 
nice and interesting to have too. 

The second issue is the music 
itself — is it any good? Brian 
Priestley claims in his notes that 
Charles Mingus's place in jazz 
history as a pre-eminent composer 


Eric Dolphy to liven things up (his 
solo makes the version of "Better 
Get It In Your Soul" recorded four 
years later on Mingus Mingus 
Mingus so much more exciting), 
things seem a bit flat — certainly 
none of the ecstatic peaks 


playing different keys — di 
that allow a small ensemble to 
achieve a "big band" sound - but 
never quite seems to reach true 
gospel turbulence. The romanticism 
swells or the swing accelerates in 
typically Mingus-like fashion, but 
you keep feeling that you've been 
here before. It's plain and strong 
but lacks the intriguing magic — 
the oddness, the mystery, the 
oversow, the quirky creative sexy 


Hodges rhapsody as programmed 
by Duke. 

1959 was also when John 

was about to take a great leap into 
unknown areas of sound and 
feeling. Occasionally you can hear 
Booker Ervin (tenor) or John 
Handy (alto) try to apply Trane’s 
post-Bird logic to their solos, but 
such musical investigation is not 
what Mingus is after. He programs 
the moods like a romantic 
composer, an agenda hostile to 
logical consideration of musical 
materials. Mingus is a neo-classicist 
(which explains his dismissal of 
Ornette Coleman): everything is 
well-played and in its place, but 
shorn off to fit Mingus's concept 
The sounds don't seem to bite back 
i. Although he taught his 
ianst 
the music r, 
you never feel that he is going ti 
be amazed by his players (Dolphy 
being the great exception). Booker 
Ervin's patent tenor moan is moved 

discovery that characterises truly 
great jazz, of the materials 



patchy moments, bi 
Kuti, Africando and 
Doumbia recording: 


by the technological id. Focus 

the supreme years of 
1978-9 when Funkentelediy, 
Motorbooty Affair and 
Gioryhaiiastoopid were released: 
you could marvel at how many 
ways Clinton turns a voice into 



specifically African sound. The 
tracks featuring the elegant voice 
of Thione Seek are particular 
favourites, and it is not difficult to 
hear why Baaba Maal for one cites 
him as his favourite living singer. 
Highly dignified and beautiful 

Ami Koita is probably Mali's most 
important singer today. Brilliant 
though her heart wrenching voice 
is, this compilation mostly lacks the 
subtle combination of restraint and 


information 
overdrive, the sheer encyclopaedic 
excess of their aesthetics is, for pop 
music, the Getting Of Wisdom. As 
this double CD package (the most 
thorough compilation yet issued) 
makes clear, it's no longer possible 
to hear the individuality of the oice 
in the pop song as anything more 
than a joke, a self-appointment, a 

Which is why HipHop, routinely 


: Tata Sira, as well as lacking 
the forward looking pan- 
Africanisms of her most recent 

-e%,LaSubiime 
Ami Koita (AMC 006). The 


instruments, crap keyboards and 


claims of a Mosaic box set. This 
discussion going, to resist the 


great certainty, is always 
undermining itself (cf: De La Soul is 
Dead, Ice Cube with Yo Yo, and 
HipHop between-track skits). It has 

One of the central assumptions of 
pop is that a song's "I" presumes a 
"You" (which then engenders an 
"Us", and three minutes of aural 
community) which sets the 
opposition up with a perfect target 
to critique and destroy. 

The T of the ordinary song 

a position, to 

something that includes us. Rather 
' ' ng T into "You", Clinton's 
to stretch, squeeze and 
fondle such habitual modes of 
representation, to delay 
expectations, to seduce, through 
familiarity, into unnatural 
wanderings. Clinton multiplies the 
spaces of the self's location, so that 
listening becomes an intoxication of 









the ears, a loving disorientation. 

And then he lets this 
defamiliarisation have its head (with 
all the erotico-metaphysical 

My personal favourite is the 
Womble-like character Wellington 
Wigout who appears on 
"Gloryhallastoopid", (introduced by 
Starchild as the long playing 
lover'). When he takes the mike, 
his speech is like the sound of 
several tapes running backwards, 


Sterns: 116 Whitfield Street, 

Ida: through New Note 
flute: through Pinnade/RTM 



himself to explaining US politics 


and an all-too-real < 


by the thinking of Lee Konitz at the 
time of their album Solitude , and 
subsequent outings have been with 
Chet Baker - Soft Journey, also on 
Ida-and more recently Phil 
Woods. 

The piano-bass combination 
happened because drummer Joey 

special trio. There's a greater 

Pieranunzi’s previous Ida release, 
Parisian Portraits, a superlative 
album whose beauty hasn't palled 

The melancholia of the original 

reflected especially in "No More 
Words', as lovely as any of those. 
But the expected deconstructions 
of standards — “Night and Day", 
■All The Things We Are'(with a 
change of pronoun) and "On Green 
Dolphin Street' — are 



The Lash, and floated off on his 
own Raft of the Medusa, 
gorgonized to hell. What’s left, and 
what's essentially been left since 
the lukewarm Peace And Love, has 
been a bunch of amiable soberside 
buddies trying to sway convincingly. 
It doesn't work on Waiting For Herb, 
which as close as they've come to 
being a latterday Fairport 
Convention. Its not a bad album, 
just an unnecessary one: producer 
Michael Brook has pared off the 
rough edges so that it all rolls 
roundly along, and the general 
mess of raggedy punk, Turkish- 
Inflected carnival stomp, and 
rumbustious banjobilly ranges from 
the enjoyably jovial to the sadly 
misguided. 

There’s an element of pretence to 
it that’s all the more unconvincing 
because the Pogues traded for 
years on being the real thing. By 
contrast, the air of dissolution 
attached to Nick Cave is all the 


had a sneaking fondness for Sir 
Nose and his cohorts. Their uptight 



glossolalia: these references left 
aesthetics behind an entire P- 
olitlcal image bank which Rap 


draws on plentifully to unsettle and 
pollinate in everyday life. As you 
listened in it was as if the music 
already heard you and welcomed 
you whoever you were. The "P" in 
"P-Funk' stands for possibility, 
alternative futures set to the beat 
of an infinite orchestra called 

KODWO ESHUN 


Enrico Pieranunzi/Marc Johnson 

The Dream Before Us 


The challenge of a duo format is 
clearly one that Enrico Pieranurtzi 
relishes, but so far his preference 

Italian pianist was much influenced 



sleeve of their Rum, Sodomy And 












■We know what sells albums in the 
so-called jazz market," said 
Branford Marsalis in July's Down 
Beat, 'happy, major-key sambas 
with light, pleasant melodies'. He 

records. Don Puilen calls his band 
the African-Brazilian Connection: 

Franco and MorThiam on 
percussion. 'Ah George, We Hardly 
Knew Ya' is dedicated to the late, 
great George Adams. His gospel- 

Carlos Ward has proved his worth 
with Cecil Taylor, but here samba 

helped by frequent recourse to 


Pullen's occasionally unleashes 
his patent backhand duster-runs, 



road. The cultural baggage of 
Brazilian jazz (so expertly 
decimated by Billy Jenkins on the 
epic "Sade’s Ups’) comprises glitzy 
fiesta frolics and touristboard 

critical intelligence. Pullen's band is 
too robust to fall for the smarmy 
knowingness of Getz and Gilberto 
-but even so, Ward and Pullen 

invention than this. 

Pat Metheny is of course the king 
of smarm, a guitar so radio friendly 
it drips. In this live set from June, 
the tumultous applause sits oddly 
with the intimacies of Metheny’s 
sub-Wes Montgomery guitar. 
Torrents of percussion are 
miraculously transformed into 



trickling inanities, Latin rhythms into 
air-brushed anonymity. 'Ba-ba-ba- 
ba-daa' chorus the back-up 
singers, expertly reproducing the 


spirit of boisterous virtousity that 
marks its use by bebop • 
(Dizzy/Blakey), but as a sign of the 
dreamy good life in consumer 
paradise. To those who prefer to 
remain awake, Metheny's music 
sounds instead like waiting-room 
muzak — recalling unwelcome 
memories of tedium, helplessness 
and anxiety. 

BEN WATSON 


Cats And Dogs 

DOniNO WIGCD6 

The Juliana Hatfield Three 

Become What You Are 

lUnnOTH 4509-93529 CD 

In one sense, Royal Trux are the 
slouching essence of rock'n'roll. 
Jennifer Herrema's thick blonde 


MarcMbot 

Requiem For What's His Name 


Various Artists 

Godard CaVousChante 

NATO 53004 CD 

I've not always been too 
enamoured of Ribot's work under 
his own name, but Requiem gets 
high marks. Penned mostly by the 
leader and Anthony Coleman 
(apart from 'Motherless Child", 
Howlin’ Wolfs 'Commit A Crime', 
Tirol's 'Caravan* and, to be 
churlish, the bop licks re-cyded for 
■Disposable Head') it covers a lot 
of ground, including funkalodics, 
alley-blues, a nod to sometime 
employer Tom Walts on 'Clever 
White Youths'and a couple of 
speeding saetas. Nice work 
throughout by drummer Simeon 
Cain and saxman Ralph Carney. 

The nato disc is a series of 
tributes to Jean-Luc Godard. The 
Amati Ensemble chooses Vivaldi for 
their homage. Arto Lindsay 
contributes two excellent tracks 


fringe, impenetrable insect shades, 
and patched flares make her look 
like she hangs out with Aerosmith, 
but her voice — acerbic and gooey 
simultaneously — sounds like Kim 
Gordon after a singing lesson or 
two. Her musical and domestic 
partner John Hagerty was a former 
member of the infamous Pussy 
Galore, who once did a cassette- 
only cover album of the Stones’ 
entire Exile On Main Street. 
Conversely, their rock sounds like 
bit of received memory, played 
through a low budget arsenal of 
fuzz-guitars and primitive synths in 



Chrome filching Stones' licks — 
'Cats And Dogs* is a true alien 
soundtrack "Teeth' rocks In a lazy- 
ass way via disconcerting, lurching 
guitar with Herrema more-or-less 
keeping up with Hagerty's 
bombed-out drawl. Blues-rock gets 
disassembled on 'Skywood 
Greenback Mantra", where the 
opening melody wanders off into 
rough guitars droning around 



Zorn's ( 


■Godard", then there's Caroline 
Gautier and Olivier FoVs'La 
Croisiere Immobile", and Daniel 
Deshays' "Du Cote Des 



Last and longest comes 'Driving 
In That Car (With The Eagle On The 

glooping synths, odd shreds of 
guitar and handclaps. Royal Trux 

band, leaving the smell of exhaust 

•The highest paid piece ofass/You 
know it's not gonna last/Those 
magazines end up in the trash,' 
sings Juliana Hatfield on 
■Supermodel', and actually makes 
you feel sorry for the ultra-rich and 


heights by the likes of Ian Carr; he 
has even recorded with Ornette 
Coleman — but there is nothing 


who see John Zorn in similar terms, 
hagiographer for Godard than for 


and ex-Lemonhead is adept at this 
sort of lyrical twist, sounding all the 
better for being sung in an 

















power inside of me/I'm not talking 
about a piece of meat/I'm saying 
something really deep. ’ 



unremarkable post-grunge pop 
running through heard-it-all-before 
chord changes and when the lyrics 
get into the twee, diary entry style 
of 'My Sister 1 and 'For The Birds’ it 
starts to slip into icky-ness. ’Dame 
With A Rod’ promised much, but 
the best thing about it is the ttle. 


George Russell's Living Time 
Orchestra 

The London Concert Volume 2 

STASH ST-CD-S61 CD 

Laurent Cugny Big Band 

Dromesko 


These George Russell concert 

his residency at Ronnie Scotfs in 
1989, and form a nicely balanced 
(and pretty well recorded) mini-set 
on their own. A problem here is 


that the emphasis is on mini — a 
playing time of 37 minutes would 
have been stingy on vinyl, far less 
full price compact disc. 

if price doesn't matter, what you 
get for your money is a slice of 
highly representative Russell music, 
forcefully played by a band largely 
recruited from the UK. ’Struggle Of 
The Magicians’is cast in his most 
brightly chromatic funky mould, 
while the central work, “Six 
Aesthetic Gravities’, is more diverse 
and wide-ranging The closing ‘So 
Whar is a favourite Russell 
showpiece, but I've heard them do 
it more powerfully than they 
manage here. He is unquestionably 
one of the greats, but there is 
much better value (financial and 
artistic) already on the shelves. 

There is no short measure on the 
Big Band Lumiere set, and if 
Laurent Cugny is not as original or 
as influential a figure as George 
Russell, he has a sound grasp of 
the complex mechanics and 
dynamics of big band music in 
contemporary idioms, and achieves 
a nice balance between a classic 
big band sound, and something 


more progressively modernistic. 

It is a studio recording from 

shifting harmonies and voicings on 
six compositions by the keyboard¬ 
playing leader and his French band, 

and tuba alongside the regular jazz 
instruments, further augmenting 
their strong, brassy rasp. Soloists 
(including guest saxman Julien 
Lourau on "Ville Argentina’) are 


good rather than great, but the real 



Elliott Sharp 

Beneath The Valley Of The Ultra- 
Yahoos 

SILENT SULPHUR SR 9220 CD 

Another chip off of Sharp's multi¬ 
talented block. This is the sequel to 
his earlier In The Land Of The 
Yahoos. Here Sharp has assembled 
(or hired in) an Amerika-critical 
alliance including draft-dodger 
Eugene Chadbourne, drummer 


Sam Bennett and cheesy organist 
Anthony Coleman. With the aid of 
poetslvocalists Binky Phillips, Lee 
Ann Brown and Barbara Barg, this 
becomes an oblique State of the 
Nation address taking in bizarre 
sex, the Gulf crisis, control 
techniques and religious 
fundamentalism. 

There are also some wordless 
vocal contributions from Sussan 
Deihim - her Middle-Eastem-ness 
cut and pasted in one of Sharp's 

and Shelley Hirsch-at her 
hysterical best improvising over a 
Sharp/Bennett groove. 

While these 18 concise (three 

collectively represent Sharp's most 
significant work, it is, in the main, 
heartily enjoyable stuff with an 
attitude firmly on the right side of 
the fence. You'll find no Golden 
Section mathematical generators, 
new urban trance, invented 
instruments, or collaborations with 
leaders of Morrocan ritual music 
tribes here. Just a bunch of 

rock 


More Adventurous Music From CMP 














The last word goes to Lee Ann 
Brown: “I pledge allergy to the flail 
of the United States of Amigo and 
to the reputation for which it 


Lurking bel 


lis rather bland 


called Canterbury Scene: Hugh 
Hopper (bass), Pip Pyle (drums), 
Didier Malherbe (saxes and flute) 
and Phil Miller (guitar). Thefour 
have commingled in various other 
groups down the years (Delivery, 
Gong, Hatfield And The North, In 
Cahoots, L’Equipe Out National 
Health, Soft Heap), but this is the 
first time they've played together 
as a quartet Canterbury egg-heads 


which is not to say that Short Wave 
is a self-congratulatry get-together 
for old time's sake. No, It’s the sort 
of inviting, well-structured jazz-rock 



tables at the flip of a metaphor. 
Having steered her cudous muse 
through the quasi-country vignettes 
of her last album Bound By The 


Accompanying her on this latest 
foray is Brian Eno, producing one 
track, co-producing another. But 
the opening "Temple - , which takes 


very idiosyncratic collection. 
'Temple* is one of the few tracks 
which finds Story's distracted 
reticence backed up with a 
pugnacious dance beat, to 
persuasive effect Elsewhere, the 
tone is hymnal, and played with 

of feyness, or churchiness even, is 
swept aside. But the tone is 
definitely angelic, with the lyrics 
fracturing into a series of 

res about love. 


? a lot of jazz-rock). 

True Hole" is just not the same 
without Robert Wyatfs "extremely 
silly voice parts’(hear Matching 
Mole's Little Red Record), though 
Didier does oblige with some vocal 
"silliness" of his own 

place for newcomers to begin 
before losing themselves in the 
veritable maze of Canterbury 
associations. 


Everything": 'You're chickening out, 

Story is probably the last artist 
who could apply this level of 


messages — playing them so 
straight that the meaning seems tc 

.a generalised level of 

.. "Sublime" is a word that 
d be scourged mercilessly 


JaneSiberry 

When I Was A Boy 

REPRISE 759926824 CD 


Kaikhosru Sorabji 

Fantaisie Espagnole 

ALTARUS AIRCD 9022 CD 


Canada's most astrally-indined 
artist Jane Siberry is the most 
convincing apologia I know for 
metaphysics in pop. With a 
startled-heron demeanour and a 
voice that constantly quavers on 
the edge of a leap into the ecstatic 
beyond (or is it just plain 


Kaikhosru Sorabji 

Le Jardin Parfume 

ALTARUS AIRCD 9D37 CD 

Those intrigued by Andy Hamilton’s 
review of the recent book on 
Sorabji in The Wire 112, or even 
those old enough to recall my 


preliminary comment in The Wire 
100, should try these. Presumably 
we have to call them single-play 
CDs, each carrying one piano 
composition, the "Fantaisie 
Espagnole" (1919) played by 
Donna Amato and "Le Jardin 
ParfumS" (1923) from Yonty 
Solomon. Both performances 

important in complex music which 
thus far has been notorious for its 
executive difficulties rather than 
celebrated for its beauty. 

The "Fantasy" is a genre study, 
too early to be the real Sorabji, but 
Le Jardin Parfjmi is certainly 
characteristic of one side of his 
mature work. It is mysterious, 

meticulousness of Solomon’s 
performance seems like an 
improvisation, an unforced, again 
natural, musical emanation. Indeed, 
the exquisite refinement of this 
playing emphasises the music's 
rare combination of quietness and 

surpass Michael Habermann's 
pioneering Music Masters 
recordings — although they 
marked a necessary beginning to 
the emergence of Sorabji's music. 
Both pieces offer advantageous 
points of entry to his strange world. 
If I return to Le Jardin Parjume — 
which elicited Delius’s praise - it is 
because of the hypnotic effect of 
the sustained concentration of both 
the composing and the 
performance, the impression 
conveyed of deep inner peace. 

F1AX HARRISON 


William Grant Still/Duke 
Ellington 

Symphony No 1 (Afro 
American)/suite from The River 

CHANDOS CHAN 9154 CD 

Still is one of those figures who 
seems to be defined by firsts: the 
first Black composer to have a 

the first to conduct one; the first to 
have an opera (Blue Steel ) staged 
by a big company; the first to 
receive substantial commissions for 
film and TV music. The First 
Symphony is vaguely Brahmsian in 
structure but grows out of a 
synthetic blues which Is passed 
around various solo winds, notably 


the first trumpet and cor anglais. In 
addition to conventional expressive 
markings, Still called the four 
movements "Longings", "Sorrows", 
"Humour and "Aspirations", which 
gives a reasonable sense of their 
moods and also of his 
programmatic intentions. Neeme 
Jarvi, conducting the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra, handles the 

vernacular music without 
pomposity but without much swing 
either and there's a slightly wan, 
sub-Sibelius quality to the two slow 

Ellington wrote The Over on the 
tail of The New Orleans Suite and 
may have siphoned off some of his 
clearer musical water along the 
way. It was premiered as a dance 
piece by Alvin Ailey and the 
American Ballet Theatre, 
announced as a work-in-progress 
The orchestration here is by Ron 
Collier, but you'd be better advised 
to look out the band version on 
volume five of The Private 
Collection, which takes the . 
metaphor on to its logical 
conclusion. 

BRIAN MORTON 


Karlheinz Stockhausen 

Stimmung 

STOCKHAUSEN VERLAG 12A/B CD 


Karlheinz Stockhausen 

Oberlippentanz; Ave; Tierkreis 


Along with other Stockhausen 
pieces such as Gruppen, Momente, 
Hymnen and Mantra, Stimmung, 
here presented in 1969 and 1982 
recordings on two CDs, stands 
among the most powerfully original 
music of recent times The earlier 
version, lasting 75 minutes, follows 
the published score, the later, 
taking 63 minutes, and with some 
of the singers changed, offers 

similarities are at least as 
significant both performances 
going through the same 51 
"models' that are part of the work’s 
basis, each "model" concentrating 
on a particular vowel combination 

combination. Overtone singing was 
something Stockhausen discovered 
by chance and taught to the three 
female and three male members of 











the Collegium Vocale of Cologne. 

Like most great works, Stimmung 
is several things at once, and 
besides introducing a new sound 
world is as rigorously serial in all 
parameters as anything he wrote in 
the 1950s. Stockhausen regarded 
serialism, once it had been freed of 
the (supposedly) magic number 
12, as being what amounted to a 
general theory of musical relativity, 
something that offered a coherent 
method for organising the greatest 
variety of musical ideas and 
material. Equally Stimmung is a 
meditative religious work, a still, 
quiet “Song Of Solomon" whose 
otherwise largely wordless text 
includes the names of gods from 
many cultures. It is also founded on 
a lone B flat ninth chord, or, more 
correctly, on an implied low B flat 
and its second, third, fourth, fifth, 
seventh and ninth partials. In the 
context of the late-1960s avant 
garde, a work based on a single 
chord with the most positive triadic 

provocation. Nor is this the only 
aspect of Stimmung "s humour. 
Then as now, Stockhausen could 
always be depended upon to annoy 
the deaf and otherwise 
uncomprehending. 

Hearing the piece yet again is 
above all, however, to be uplifted 
by its wonderfully sustained 
complexity, the richness of its 
counterpoint of pitches and words. 
The structure and special vocal 
techniques of Stimmung are 
explained with what can only be 
called Germanic thoroughness in 
the 124-page acoompanying 


The three pieces on the other CD 
date mainly from the 1980s. They 




Sylvian / Fripp 

Each new David Sylvian release 

'collaboration', so there is little 
chance for a dulled band-groove to 
sink in(to): the experiences of 



Touch & Go, Dischord: through 



Japan may have scared that out of 
him for life, and the last attempt 
the ex-members made to record 
together (as Rain Tree Crow) 
ended in acrimony and charges of 
Sylvian commandeering the mix. 
But you still get the nagging feeling 
with Sylvian that you've heard each 
wavery wayward component 
before; the feeling that he is 
treading water - it’s a beautiful 
glinting crystal pool of water, 
maybe, but a potentially stagnant 
one. The mid-80s < 


close to early-80s Talking Heads 
blackboard "ethnicity" for comfort.) 

All in all, the S/F experiment 
contrives somehow to sound both 
too loose and too tight, 

rigorous, and altogether like an 
interesting jam session that should 
have been worked on for another 
few months. Admirably angular, but 
strangely alienating. 



This collaboration with fellow 
English eccentric and margin- 
inhabitant Robert Fripp seems to 
be an attempt to open up the 
windows and blow away the spores. 
It's as un-Ambient as all get out — 
long, metallic meanders of Prog- 
Rock Fonk. But still the nagging 
doubt clung on as I listened: this 
was like being inside a beautiful, 
artificial cave in which every glint is 
some kind of memory trick, an 
echo of something already known, 
heard, buried. The short(er) tracks 
- “God's Monkey", "Jean The Bird 
Man” — are essentially re-treads of 
Sylvian’s "Red Guitar" mould: 
slightly sour, bitty, chafing pop 
songs, with insistent hooks buried 
beneath a mesh of 80s post-Japan 


as Fripp's modal mi. 

Power”, which is just too much the 
long/wrong side of 70s ProgRock 
Recall for comfort (I don't care 


The perennial problem with 
recording hardcore is that it is a 
genre best experienced live, where 
the kinetic energy of the audience 
fuels the atmosphere. When the 
staid home environment replaces 

electrifying material often becomes 
plodding, its power, immediacy and 



Exemplifying this maxim is the 
prophetically named Tar. Their 
technique of incessantly repeating 


flat sludgy drone. Lyrical wit and 
sprightly guitar attempt to puncture 
the amorphous sound blob, but 
thick lumps of bass and overdone 
vocals suffocate all efforts. 

Conversely, Girls Against Boys 


n this DC quartet 
leave you languid and expectant as 
snappy pulsations constrict and 
relax like arteries being pumped 
full of blood. Intrinsic rhythms are 
tapped into, awakening primordial 
3 trip into the heart of 

before you realise it. Entranced, 
you can overlook the strained 
vocals and forays into cock-rock 
territory. The drummer, who plays 
if fighting his way out of a box, 


lg. (Even if it still sounds too 


Fellow District of Columbians He 














pound through the opening of their 

background that shifts and slides 
like a geological fault undergoing 
mild tremors. But then their tight 

Drum sequences and pointless 
rantings reduce the songs to run- 
of-the-mill thrash. 

JULIE TARASKA 


Cecil Taylor 

Double Holy House 


Cecil Taylor is an example of 


end up sounding like him (apart 
from Conlon Nancarrow and Steve 
lliffe, but they are different cases). 

humour and funk like Monk, nor 
slay you with sound like Coltrane. 
Captain Beefheart loves Ornette 
and Ayler but complains that Cecil 
"measures the piano" Whereas the 
accusation of "cerebral" is evidently 
nonsense when applied to Ayler, it's 
harder to deny with Cecil: a classic 
like Unit Structures (1966) Is so 
bone-headedly modem and 
ungiving! In free jazz he is the 



poetry and the piano, and 
surprisingly enough it works 
brilliantly. Cecil has loosened up his 
high-art attack, and now there are 

and poignant notes. The recitation 
Is just as ridiculous as Chinampas, 
but here serves to put the piano in 
relief. The piano darts and conjures 
with a freshness that simply stuns, 
the words merely froth on a big 
blue wave. Seldom has Cecil 
sounded so immediate and 
touching, brittle possibilities rippling 
out like diamonds. Gorgeous. 

BEN WATSON 


Tenko/lkue Mori 

Death Praxis 

ZWHAT NEXT? WNOO11 CD 

Tenko once sang in a band called 
The Honeymoons, now collaborates 
with a Butoh dance company 
called Hakuthubho, while Ikue Mori 
played drums in DNA and has since 
worked with John Zorn, shamisen 
player Mlchihiro Sato and vocalist 

That’s biography, which may or 
may not be significant But "strip 
search all planets... Death Praxis, 
ghosts of the living," writes Davey 

sleeve note to this 17 track album. 
As it transpires, the music is 
enchanting also, not only by being 
charming but in the sense of 
casting spells, drawing up magic, 
through song, chant and rhythm. 

Tenko gabbles in tongues, recites 
trance monologues and death 


"Hearse", "Death Mask" or "Death- 
are all about. I only speak about 
four Japanese words, but the 
lightness of this accessible music 
has more to do with spirits, maybe 
■voices of spirits inside women" as 
Davey Williams writes, than the 
banal terror and decay of specialist 
genres such as death metal. You 
could approach death with 
courage, armed with the life 
essence of these songs. 

DAVID TOOP 


Various Artists 

Classic SalsoulVol 1 

MASTERCUTS CUTS 10 CD/MC/LP 

Various Artists 

Classic SalsoulVol 2 

MASTERCUTS CUTS 13 CD/NCLP 

Promiscuous fusion was as 
rampant in t.he 70s as it is now. The 
name of Joe, Ken and Stan Cayre's 
Salsoul labei has always suggested 
something other than the music it 
actually delivered: their output was 
not exactly soul in the purest/purist 
sense, and Salsoul eventually 
sidelined those amazing, difficult 
Afro-Cuban rhythms of salsa in 
favour of percussive coloration. 

Classic Salsoul abandoned 
wonderful ventures such as Grupo 
Folkloricoy Experimental 
Nuevayorquino's Concepts In Unity 
in order to pump up the rhythmic 
extravagance and epic pretensions 
of Philadelphia International and 
launch remix culture upon the 
world. Perhaps they were working 


Throwing off the specialisation of 
"pianist" with the gargantuan 
panache of someone whose gig 
rider includes three bottles of 
champagne, Cecil Taylor also 
dances (Tai Chid fa Neil of the 
Young Ones) and declaims the 
fractured linguals of modern 
poetry. They haven't found a way of 
inflicting his dancing on the CD- 
buyer yet, but Chinampas — a 
speaking-voice album Cecil 
recorded for Leo Records in 1987 
— gave a forewarning of his poetry. 
Full of strange accents and 
narcissistic "dramatic" pauses, his 
performances resemble a senile 
Quentin Crisp being directed by 
Ken Russell. You could do better in 
your own bathroom. 

Double Holy House combines 


What Next: Non Sequitur, Po Box 
344, Alburquerque, NM 87103, 


Voiceprint: PO Box 5, Derwentside, 
County Durham DH9 7HR 

Leo, FriP: through Impetus and 



folk memories from Okinawa, 
Seoul, old Tokyo, Arctic Asia, the 



dislocated by echo delays, fried into 
shrimp choruses, purring, chiming, 
ringing in defiance of timelocked 

direction at the contact or abrupt 

As a taboo of our (mine and 
perhaps yours) culture, death is 
fairly ubiquitous as the subject 

can't tell you what "Bad Seed", 


racial sensibility than the African 
American sources of PIR (though 
lets not forget Philly's black, Italian, 
Jewish orchestra — M.F.S.B.). 
Whatever, the end result was disco, 
and praise be to that 
So what was this new sound? 
Impeccably compiled, as ever, by 
the Mastercuts team, these first 
two volumes represent disco as an 
interactive art of high emotion and 
bodily expression, Invented to order 
to accommodate the transgressive 
cultural, sexual mix of urban New 
York and the art of the DJ. Thus, 
Candido's "Jingo" has an African 
source, Joe Bataan's "The Bottle" 
fuses Latin jazz with R&B while 
Loleatta Holloway’s contributions 
extend the vocal traditions of the 













Bootsy, Herbie Hancock, Ji 
Bros and the Horny Hi 
current single ‘Mantra’, a gorgeous 
bass, tabla and ghatam affair 
recorded in Madras, is undeniably a 
er. The worry that pc 


regions of the modern Afrikan 
American music/ science/ 
speculative fiction urwerse’), is that 
in practice it often seems far more 
boundary-breaking, to use the PR 
cliche Laswell's world has helped 
sustain, to put out underheard 


eagerly adopted by the progressive 
rockers of the early 70s (eg Moody 
Blues, Yes, Genesis, Barclay James 
Harvest King Crimson) and most 
famously by The Beatles for the 
opening bars of ‘Strawberry Reids 
Forever". In a sense the mellotron 
came to symbolise the ambition 
and folly of much 70s prog: the 
opportunity to enhance the genre 
with ‘orchestral’ colour and the 
absurd notion that the grandeur 
and ‘seriousness’ of 19th century 
romanticism could be infused into 
rock with the aid of new 


p fuck world of Half Pint 
and other groinatoid thrusters of 
i, HIpHop and sw 



experiments in Tao rhythms, 
discarnate contact—and viral- 
free— networking. 


Anyhow, this compilation is great 
nostalgic fun, and it's fascinating to 
hear the slightly creaky charm of 
the old keyboard interlaced with 
the latest midi technology. Bill 
Nelson, Patrick Moraz, David Cross 
and David Etheridge's collage of 
70s‘keyboard wizard" cliches, 
provide the most imaginative 

. Certain to be one of the 
quirkier releases of 1993. 


having to say you exist I particularly 
like Carl Craig's throbbing, febrile 
■At Les", Redcell's wave-motion ‘In 
Version’ (pun me, Sidney), the 
black (ice) African ceremony of 
Rhythim Is Rriythim's ‘Icon’ and 
Lark's ‘Tedra’, rolling from placid 
feelplay into genital intensity. An 
overwhelming downpour of Techno 
compilations floods the mt 
Virtual Sex is in 



HenryThreadgillandar 
NY street musicians (bucket 
players), show that when Laswell 
gets the mix right the territories he 


ne Of The Ancient Sampler — 


dedicated to the memory of the 
mellotron, that ingenious and 
prophetic electronic keyboard- 


Tongue-tiedbuta 
Virtually no sex? 1. 

Unfortunately, virtual sex has 
been cast into the realms of the 
ludicrous by LawnmowerMan, thus 
foisting an uphill credibility climb 
upon this innovative ambient-side 
compilation of US/UK/Euro 
technoids such as Redcell, Carl 
Craig, Kenny Larkin, Kirk Degiorgio, 
Stacey Pullen and Derrick May. 

They may be technoid but are 
they sexual? That seems tc 
question posed by this Belgian 
package (3-D glasses included for 
cover art contemplation). What is 
sexy? Buzz's Jan Berquin asked 


Byron), violin (J; 

' with Workman's 
by Marilyn Crispell 
l Gerry Hemingway 
(drums). Crispell is on powerful 
form, almost alarmingly so during 
the string-sustainingly percussive 
solo on the 27 minute long "Apart 
(revisited)’. Hwang, though too 
often falling into the vinegary see¬ 
sawing standard licks of jazz violin, 

strikes figurative, electronics- 


the Bradley brothers of 


The music, does it sex you up? I 


getting trapped in the genre store 
of cliches that goes with their 
instrument The music, all written 
by Workman, ranges from the 


dense, high-energy turmoil of 
■Apart", to the staccato eeriness of 
the title track, the airiness of "Wha's 
Nine’and on to the reflective 
•Ballad For The Silf. 

This concert performance is, for 
all its Intensity, not entirely innocent 
of longeurs, but I am more and 
more convinced that this is the 
price — well that and an extra five 
quid or so —we pay for the 
extended capacity of the CD 

BARRY WITHERDEN 


jin briefnew limits 

K.Martin hears extremities of 
I sound all around the world 

Biosphere Microgravity (apollo 
amscd 3921) Source Organized 
Noise (R&S RS 9300 5 CD) Two 

technoboffins isolated in 
Scandinavian outposts. Norway's 
Biosphere open with a track that 
matches their estranged location, 
all cinematic grandeur and desolate 
space. Overall however these 
pictorial soundscapes recall the dull 
transgressions of Jarre, Vangelis, 
etc. Although ominously 
namedropping the aforementioned, 
Sweden's Robert Leiner shares the 
Aphex Twin's appetite for 
instrument invention. His finely 

sound that celebrates Techno's 
flowing motion. The adrenalin 
propulsion of "The Real Thing* is a 
steroid exercise in motion, as 
highways, mazes and blind alleys 
blur together in an exhilarating race 
simulation, while the aptly titled 
"Organized Noise" defies anyone to 
stand in its way. 

Fear Factory Fear Is The 
Mindkiller (roadrunner rr 9082 cd) 
Cable Regime Assimilate & 
Destroy (pdcd pppiicd) 

Transplanting Techno's hedonistic 
pulse into the decaying corpse of 
Grindcore, producers Front Line 
Assembly breathe musical life into 
yet another Godflesh clone. This 
pact between an LA quintet and a 
Canadian two piece comes closest 
to achieving the Utopian state of 
numbness so sought after by both 
Techno and Hardcore. Ironically, 
the techno/Grind tag doesn't strictly 
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Taking out a subscription to The 
Wire is the only way of 
guaranteeing you get your copy of 
the world’s most informed music 
'zine, each and every month, 
without fail. So do yourself (and 
us!)afavour—takeouta new 
subscription today, and we'll send 
you a free CD from the Leo label’s 
unique back catalogue of jazz and 
new music—choose from Sun Ra, 
Cecil Taylor, Sergey Kuryokhin or 
Astreja! 


How to subscribe to The Wire 



thismonth’sfrGG 
subscription offer 



SunRa& HisArkestra 
Love In Outer Space 


Cecil Taylor Unit 
Live In Vienna 




Sergey Kuryokhin 
Some Combinations Of 
Fingers And Passion 


Astreja 

Music From Davos 


The Wire —every month further into music 




The Pastels Truckload Of Trouble 


Pastels' lack of activity over the 
past four years or so has helped 
enhance their semi-legendary 
standing in indie circles. This 
“Greatest Hits* and new songs 
compilation helps explain their 
status. The Pastels’ mixture of 
casual joy and melancholia always 
set them apart from the half-baked 
music of the dreaded mid-80s 
'shambling bands'. They always 
exuded a poppy confidence which 
compensates for their loose playing 


pitching. Newest song "Thank You 
For Being You' bodes well for a full 


Mark Perry Snappy Turns (the 

BORROWERS RECORD CO TBCDOOI) 

Mark Perry was always the 
quintessential punk do-er, from his 
Sniffin' Glue fanzine days through to 
his erratic occasionally brilliant 
band ATV. But his first solo album, 
Snappy Turns, from 1980, fitted 
too well into the post-punk DIY 
wasteland, where drab, shambolic 
music with a conspicuously bad 
production was de rigeur. A few of 
the songs are wry and quirky, but 
■Quagga's Last Stand' is a 
precursor to the dull, free-form 
dirges he later meted out with The 
Good Missionaries. The message of 
the time was clear — anyone could 
make music. Snappy Turns 



Shrimp Boat Cavale (rough trade 
R3002 CD) Few bands are referred 
to as “intelligent rock’, but why 
not? Is there a binding, Cartesian 
principle at work in rock that states, 
'I'm a musician therefore I am a 
single figure IQ dullard'? Chicago 
band Shrimp Boat show that 
intelligence need not be a 
superfluous addition to loud guitars 
and silly haircuts. Their eclecticism 
makes a fool of would-be pigeon- 
holers: bits of Beefheart’s funky 
Clear Spot, rough pseudo-jazz sax, 
Bluegrass and Stax soul are mixed 
up then stripped down into a clean, 
melodic sound. And the lyrics are 
literate In a cool, understated way 
— more proof of an active 
intelligence at work 



Sumbur are Dutch, this music was 
recorded in 91/92 and apart from 
that I know next to nothing about 
them, except their executive 
producer is a Mr Stichting Tobs. 
Their music speaks strongly for 
itself though, based around the 
kind of scat singing that recalls The 
Mothers' "Help I’m A Rock” and 
Faust’s'Why Don’t You Eat 
Carrots?" Sumbufs dry guitars and 
saxes echo the skeletal push and 

smacks of contrivance at times, but 
with a generally high level of 
originality they should be given the 
benefit of the doubt. 


shapeless, grating guitar noise, with 
the drummer vainly trying to keep 


even longer 'You Can’t Hide’. 
Hideously ugly, totally inept It’s a 
double album. Don't say you 
weren't warned. 


outline <>«>« 

Richard Scott takes a look at 
the legendary world music 


Ocora’s 36 years of documenting 
music's obscure, weird and 


Various Artists Dead End Destiny 

(BEECHWOOD TRAIL ICO) 

Various Artists Unnecessary 
Niceness ibeechwood trail 2 cdi 

Many compilations have been 
likened to the Pebbles series (which 
gathered up obscure artefacts from 
the heyday of 60s US psychedelia), 
but Dead End Destiny fits the bill 
better than most It exists because 
some enterprising soul at the 
Rough Trade shop decided to 
corral some of the many US 
underground rock singles passing 
through its portals. It’s a raw 
collection, 90s garage-rock in a 
way, full of rough diamonds. The 
titles are great too. Mantis’s “Who 
Wants To Be A Camel?', and 
•Tearing Water" by Loving Cup, for 

and ferocious. This is probably the 
first and last time that you’ll hear 

Niceness, has more subtle sounds 
as its remit. Most of the bands have 
female vocalists, interestingly, from 
the ethereal tones of Lorelei (who 
demonstrate what the anaemic 
Slowdive could achieve if they 
thought about it), to the sweet and 
sour contributions from Madder 
Rose and The Swirlies. Two fine 
compilations, worth your time, 


wonderful geography began with 
the insight of Charles Duvelle, of 
the overseas division of Radio 
France, who recognised that the 
introduction of radio to Africa in the 
50s would replace and destroy 
much of its unique and 
extraordinary musical culture. 

Under his, and subsequently Pierre 
Toureille's direction, Ocora set out 
to preserve some of what it was 

the most important bodies of 
recorded music anywhere, much of 
it now becoming available once 
again, through a new CD reissue 

Their first commercial recording, 
a now infamous, incredibly fertile 
collection of voices, drums and 
instruments from the West African 
Burundi (C559003), sounds only a 
little less extraordinary today than it 

Central African recordings which 
followed, Gabon, Musiquesdes 
Pygmees Bibayack (C559053), 
nusque Gbaya (C580008) and 
Husique des Pygmees Aka 
(C559012/13), taken with the 
Burundi, form one of the most 
powerfully atmospheric series of 
recordings ever set to tape. The 
Gbaya pieces are whispered ‘songs 


Vermonster The Holy Sound Of 
American Pipe (twisted village tw 



album as a new horizon in earache, 
don’t believe them. ‘Rainbow 
Sound For Humans' is like your 


much nicer on vinyl than CD. The 
Pygmy material also features the 
occasional sanza and drum but is 
mostly vocal; the Gabon set centres 
around ear-boggling soprano 
yodelling; while the Aka sing 


sound — eight minutes of 















Releases such as these set new 
standards and new levels of 
expectation for documentary 
recordings. What made Ocora so 

with the American Lyrichord, its 
most obvious competitor, who 
made some really terrible records, 
is that for Ocora musical value and 
recording quality took precedence 
over mere tourism or "educational" 
value. Virtually everything on the 
label is worth hearing — no mean 
feat considering that amounts to 
some hundreds of hours of 

After its initial concentration on 
Africa, Ocora's interest spread to 
encompass the rest of the world. 
They have approached Chinese 
classical music, traditional and 
modern, with depth and 
thoroughness (C559039, 
C559049, C560001). Persian 
music is also well-represented, 
particularly with a brace of vocal 
recordings from Mohammed Reza 
Shadjarian (C559097)and 
Shahram Nazeri (C560026). 
Shadjarian highlights the 
conventional virtuosic discipline of 


the Iranian tradition, while Nazeri, 
influenced by Sufi passion and 
Kurdish music, is exceptional for his 
very unclassical improvisatory 
approach. 

Their Indian and Pakistan 
catalogues are also exceptional, 
amply evidenced by master- 
violinist (and brother of L. Shankar) 
L. Subramaniam's beautifully 
intense six CDs of Carnatic violin 
(C558656/7, C559001/2/3/4) 
and Nusrat Fateh Ali Khan's five 
CD Live In Paris series 
(C559072/073/074) which 
features some very extended Sufi 
ecstasies, more representative than 
his studio recordings and better 
recorded than the two hundred or 
so live cassettes available. 

Special mention must also be 
made of Pandit BalramPathak 
(C558672), the most exquisite 
and original sitar player I've heard 
and a master of string attacks and 
harmonics (though the Indian 
flautist Binay Krishna Baral was 
horrified when I suggested that 
Pathak was superior to Ravi 
Shankar. "That is not possible," he 
Insisted. "Ravi Shankar is the living 
personification of Hindustani music. 


You must know this if you are going 
to write for a magazine.'). 
Nonetheless, Pathak's recording of 
"Kinan Bhairavi", an original raga, 
exudes peace and enlightenment. 

Other interesting recordings 
include the classic Egypt The 
Musicians Of The Nile (C559006), 
which contains some convincing 
recordings of very ancient, pre- 
Islamic Arabic music by a group of 
nomadic fiddlers, singers, 
drummers and shawm players who 
buzz together like a swarm of bees: 
Guinea: Les Peuls du Wassolon 
(C558679), a particularly brilliant 
document of West African hunting 
folklore: and the magnificent, 
baffling Vocal Games Of The Inuits 
(C559071), which records dozens 
of brief grunting, snarling and 

Surprisingly, considenng its 
origins, Ocora's coverage of Malian 

rather sketchy. Ousmane Sacko 
and Yakare Diabate's La Nuit des 
Griots (C559009), for instance, 

some unusual'Bambara material 
but is largely uninspiring. Other 
recent African releases have also 


been disappointing: The Guinea 
compilation (C56009) is messy, 

d'Essaouira (C560006) is 
unintelligently recorded, paling in 
comparison with superb Gnawa 
recordings on Axiom and Buda, 
while Congo: Ceremonies du Bobe 
(C560010) just sounds voyeuristic 
and exploitative, as it features the 

that the boys in big shorts and 
headphones weren't even allowed 
to watch. Maybe the Bobe allowed 
the recording to take place 
because they knew that any 
artefact made under such 
circumstances would be 

With the intense competition 
from excellent labels such as Buda, 
Auvidis Ethnic, Rykodisc and World 
Music Library, Ocora's years of 
domination are surely at an end, 
but their impact on the two or 

classic recordings while browsing 
through record libraries and 
secondhand record shops remains 
profound. '/ 
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Poetry Alert! Out To Lunch- 

"Ben Watson" (that preposterous 
nom-de-plumel) — is pleased to 
announce the publication of his 
second slim volume: 28 Silverfish 
Macronlx. Modern poetry on the 
impeccable Equipage imprint 
(catalogue-flyer with every 
volume) and a snip at £ 1.50 (inc 
p&p) from Rod Mengham, Jesus 
College, Cambridge CB5 8BL (and 
you thought The Wire was hard 


“The sound of tomorrow Is 
always that of nostalgia” 
Billy Jenkins 


Two Improvisors want to meet 
others to create UK wide 
performance possibilities. John 
Jasnoch, 0742 345487. 


ces^ej 


Barry Edgar Pilcher is looking for 
kindred spirits in Eire to collaborate 
and perform with — contact 
Raven's Cottage, Irishfree Upper, 
Burton Port, Nr. Letterkenny, Co 
Donegal, Eire. 


Classified rates are: Situations Vacant and trade £ I per word, private 
advertisers 50p per word, minimum ten words in each case: phone numbers 
count as two words. Semi-display rates: SI 5 per column centimeter for both 
private and trade advertisers, except semi-display situations vacancy, £25 


Knowledgeable listener in hated 
job seeks way out Ideas? Fay, 9 
Brabyn's Brow, Marpie, SK6 1 DU. 

For Sale — The Wire nos. 1-101 
£200.00 (plus postage). Mike 
Nolan (031)337 1999. 


Does anyone know 

if Roland Gelatfs The Fabulous Phonograph, 

David Sarnoffs autobiography, and/or 
apy of Joseph Schillinger's books on science and music 
can be tracked down at no particularly high expense? 
Constant Reader would prefer to own them rather than 
borrow them from a library. Box 1977, The Wire 
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Jakubowski'sreview(7?telMrel 12), 
man be called that, of ourthird LP 
Cyclotron was riaicuiousand 
disturbing I fail to understand how he 
could refer to Blind Idiot God's first 
two LPsas'utterly distinctive - and 
Cyclotron as probably the strongest 
settheyVe done", while accusing us 
of a "criminal lack of progression". 


Laswell has added another layer of 
harmony and atmosphere with his 
manipulation of outside sound 

His comments regardingthedub, 
'Awful... pointless,. nonsequitur" 
really betray his ignorance Is his 
attention span already so short from 
listening to all that'edgy.offkilter" 
Indie Rock that he can't feel thestatlc 
resonance ofadub bass-line? Allthe 


other areas of music, like dynamics 


organic quality of theformsthatwe 
choose is far more powerful than the 
fickle, pretentious, disaffected crap 
thatpassesfor progress today. 
Organic means our continued 


brave, almost wholly successful slab 
in a very unexpected direction" has 
no business sayingafucking thing 
about Blind Idiot God or even using 
the word progress. True progress 
only comes from focus,andafirm 


reactionary mind net 
down.lfhehadn’tbeensobusy 
comingup with the brilliant term 
"post-industrial balladry" to describe 
aCopShootCop record he would 
have noticed the obvious 
advancement on Cydotron. 
"Broadside" isalmostall 
improvisation, afirstfor us. "Slackjaw" 

change that is far more extreme than 
any HipHop drum loop. "Death 
Hollow Canyon, Utah' is a u 


e extreme and compressed into 
amuchshortertime period than 
most of the loud stuff. Other than that 
the harmonicsense is very similar 


BIG. gets results by breaking things 


I'msureJakubowski's version of 
progress would terrify me. Anyone 
who refers to Porno For Pyros as 'a 


We welcome your letters. 
Send them to: 

The Write Place 
The Win 

45-46 Poland Street 
London W1V3DF 


absolute. The only thing criminal 
aboutallofthisisthatJakubowskiis 
paid to praise artifice. 

Andy Hawkins, Blind Idiot God, 
New York City 


buy and hear our music—ie,sh; 
advertising and distribution. 
Interested? Contact me. 


FREE! With the October issue: 

In cahoots with Sight 0 Sound magazine. The Wire 
is proud to present a special 16 page colour 
supplement, the world's first guide to the Film 
Soundtrack — complete with director Wim Wenders 
talking to U2, the Top 50 soundtracks of all timeand 
Greil Marcus's movie obsession. 


















WEEkdAy hiqhliqhis 

MONdAy to fRidAy 

6pM-1 OpM I HeIen MAyliEW presents a Niqhely seIectIon of jAzz sTANdARds 
ANd bAllAds; EIIa FiTzqERAid, Me! Torme, Stan Getz, 

SoNNy RolliNS, Wes MoNTqoMERy. CoIeman HAwkiNS, 

Dexter CoRdoN ANd StanIey TurrentIne. 


I 0pm-2am I DAvid Freeman presents "AFter Hours" foR tFee 

diSCERNiNq liSTENER: 

MilEs DAvis, DukE ElliNqTON, Chick Corea, 

Pat METhENy, Stan Tracey, Courtney Rne. 


WEEkENd hiqhliqhis: 

2pM-5pM Jazz 95: contemporary Jazz chART ANd Iatest 
reIeases. 


suNdAys 


7 pM' 1 OpM 


CAMpbEll BuRNAp PRESENTS clASSiC jAZZ, SWiNq ANd 
MAiNSTREAM: FROM CllARliE PAfikER, 

Louis ARMSTRONq, Zoot SiMs, Fats WaIIer, 

DukE ElliNqTON, jAck TEAqARdEN ANd 
Bud Freeman. 


For a Full pRoqRAMME schedule, WRiTE to Jazz FM, TFee Jazz 
House, 26 CastIereacFe Street, LoNdoN, Wl H 5YR. Or caII 
071 706 4100, duRiNq officE houRs. 
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edition 


dead can dance 


into 

, ^ he 

labyrinth 


cd, me + double 



poster available with any |M?.~ 
purchase of into the labyrinth 
at any VIRGIN MEGASTORE HMi 
Also hear into the labyrinth on the 
VIRGIN LISTENING POSTS from release 


mega means more 



music+video+games 


MEGASTORES 
















